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ON THE NAMES OF AELIVS CAESAR, ADOPTED SON 
OF HADRIAN.! 


HISTORIANS of the Roman Empire have been nearly unanimous in giving 
the ill-fated Caesar whom Hadrian designated as his successor the cognomen 
Verus ascribed to him by Spartianus.? Following the same biographer Annalists 
have given the names Aurelius and Annius to his father and grandfather. Noris 
in his Epistola Consularis* maintained against Pagi that the original names of this 
prince were Lucius Ceionius Commodus, that neither he nor any of his family 
bore the names Aurelius, Annius, or Verus ascribed to them in the Historia Augusta, 
but that the name Verus has been mistakenly reflected upon him from his 
more famous son L. Verus Augustus the colleague of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
De Tillemont* rejected Noris’ opinion on purely literary grounds, saying, ‘il est 
biert difficile de croire qu'un auteur ait esté assez ignorant et assez. malheureux 
pour nommer toujours un prince, mesme en faisant exprés son histoire, d’un nom 
qu’il n’a jamais eu.’ By consequence the mistake, if mistake it be, is become 
inveterate and is repeated® down to our own day. Klebs® alone rejects the 
name, and the error is not corrected in Dr. Bury’s edition of Gibbon. 

The question of name connects itself with Hadrian’s reasons for adoption 
first of Commodus, then of Pius and of Marcus Annius Verus, and generally 


1 A Paper originally communicated to the Oxford ® E.g. by Gibbon, Merivale, Duruy, Gregorovius, 
Philological Society. Schiller. 

9 Hist. Aug. i. 23. 10, ii. 2. ® Prosopographialmp. Rom. i. p. 327 ‘ Reiiciendum 

® Graevius, Thesaurus Ant. Rom. Tom. xi. p. 424C est testimonium biographorum, qui nomina priuati et 
et seg. Caesaris, patris et filii, Veri et Marci foede con- 

* Hist. das Empereurs (1691), Tom. ii. p. 592; flarunt.’ Also Dr. Routh tacitly: Jntroduction, 
cf. p. 273. Golden Book, p. x. 
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2 A. S. L. FARQUHARSON 


with the interrelation of these princes. Considerable confusion in minor points! 
disappears, if this be cleared up. 

I shall try first to show that the true view can be discovered in the literary 
sources, and then confirm this from the epigraphic evidence ; incidentally, I hope to 
explain: the origin of the biographers’ confusion. Xiphilinus says,2 ‘ a4pEdwevos 8¢ 
vooeiv .. . [ Adpiavos] ameyv@cOn pév BiocecOa, cai Sia trovTo Koupodoyv pév 
Aovnuov ... Kaicapa ‘Pwyaios améderPe, Lepoviaviv 5@ xai Povanov tov eyyovov 
avrov épovevoe’; and again ® ‘ évei 5¢ avvé8n tov Aovxioy tov Koppodov é€aidyns 
éyxatare:pOjnva.’ calling together his council Hadrian declared his purpose 
of choosing Aurelius Antoninus to succeed him.‘ ‘ otrw pév o ’Avtwvivos avtoxpdtwp 
éyévero: érrei 5é Hv arrats appévav rraidwv, tov Te Koyodov viov Koypodov écerroineev 
@QUT@ Kai Ett mpds TovTw Madpxov “Avyiov Odjpov ... hv Sé otros o “Avmos 
0 Mdpxos, 6 Karidsos mrporepoy ovopatopuevos, "Avyiou Ovnpov tov tplis UrarevcavTos 
Kal yihiapynoavtos éyyovos. Kal audhotépovs pev éeoroincacbar te ‘AvTowvip 
(sic Dind.) éxéXeve, mpoetiunoe S5¢ tov Ovdrjpoy Sia te Thy ovyyéveray avTov Kai 
dia thv HAixiav, cai... Dion's history of Pius was lost when Xiphilinus 
made his abridgment but in the fragmentary epitome we read® ‘ov owfera 
Se ovdé trod eta tov ’Avtwvivoy dpkavtos Mdpxov Ovnpov ra mpa@ta tev toTopou- 
pévov, doa wept Tov AovKioy Tov Tov Koppodov viov, dy o Mapxos yauBSpov érotncaro, 
.’ Then, in the beginning of the epitome of Marcus’ reign 
mpoceAnde: €s Kotwwviay Tov KpaTous 


émpakev autos. . 
we are told® ‘Mdpxos ‘Avtwvivos ... 
evOvs tov tod Aovxiou tod Koupodou viov Aov«iov Ovrpov.’ 

The account, then, derived from Dion, an almost contemporary source, 
never applies the name Verus to the elder Lucius, and first ascribes that name 
to the younger when, after the death of Pius, he is taken as son of Lucius 
Commodus to be colleague of Marcus. On the other hand the name of Marcus, 
hitherto Marcus Verus or Marcus Annius Verus, changes with his accession to Marcus 
Antoninus. Nothing is said of any relationship between Hadrian and Lucius the 
elder, in fact we are expressly told that Servianus (a natural claimant on behalf of 
his own grandson) was indignant and that Lucius was chosen ‘out of all’ as a 
man after Hadrian’s own heart. It is an error that Pius was without male issue,’ 
and that Marcus was related to Hadrian (if that is what the historian means), 
but this mistake seems to be due to the abridgment; probably what Dion 
said was that Pius preferred to honour his own kinsman, for such an account 
would agree with what is elsewhere stated of the prejudice he bore towards 
the young Lucius. 

In the Historia Augusta (especially in Spartianus) there is grave confusion as 
to-the names of Lucius the elder. Undoubtedly he is called repeatedly Helius 


1 E.g. the mistakes in Dr. Bigg’s introduction to ‘4c. 21. Zonaras, (ed. Par.) i. 591. 
the Clarendon Press translation (1907) of M. Aure- 5 Xiph. Ixx. 2 § 2. 
lius’ Meditations, pp. 5, 6. © Xiph. Ixxi. 1 §1. Zonaras, i. 594. 

9 Xiph. Zpit. Dion. (Dindorf 1864) lxix. 17; cf. lxx. ? Hist. Aug. iii. 1. 7; cf. Orelli et Henzen, /nsc. 
I. 1. Lat. Sel. Collectio, 852, 853; Cohen, Af. sous 
® Jc. 20. Lf Empire Rom. ii. p. 443. 
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ON THE NAMES OF AELIVS CAESAR 3 


Verus, but there is reason, from the contradictions in these writers alone, to doubt 
whether he ever in fact so styled himself. Spartianus says, in regard to Hadrian’s 
choice: ‘Tunc Ceionium Commodum .. . adoptare constituit. Adoptauit ergo 
Ceionium Commodum Verum inuitis omnibus eumque Helium Verum Caesarem 
appellauit.’ In what follows he is called Commodus thrice, Helius Verus Caesar 
once. In the same writer’s life of Helius? we find the following confusions: 
‘Ceionius Commodus qui et Helius Verus appellatus est,’ ‘ primum Lucius Aurelius 
Verus est dictus’* (this is the well known name of his son), though here we 
are told that his father’s name was Ceionius Commodus. Capitolinus too (a better 
authority than Spartianus) writing of the younger Lucius, says * ‘huic naturalis 
pater fuit L. Helius Verus.’ 

It is thus stated not only that his cognomen was Verus, or Commodus Verus, 
but that his nomen was Aurelius, though his father’s was Ceionius, and that his title 
as heir apparent was Helius Verus Caesar. It may be noted that these biographers 
are peculiarly confused whenever they have to give names (see for example their 
confusion as to the names of Pius) and that they nearly always give the late form 
Helius, though they quite correctly term Hadrian Ae/zus.5 Further, unless a con- 
fusion between the two Lucii is acknowledged, we are obliged to give the name 
Aurelius to the elder before his adoption by Hadrian. 

The Epigraphic evidence proves that he was not named Verus, much less 
Aurelius. He was consul for the first time A.D. 136. In two inscriptions® of that 
year the names of the consuls are given in full ‘L. Cezontzo. Commodo. Sex. 
Vetuleno. Civica. Pompeiano. cos, In the next year Lucius is again consul, and 
Caesar. Here coins and inscriptions are fatal to the biographers. His style’ 
is consistently ‘ L. Aelius Caesar,’ never ‘ Aelius Verus Caesar,’ as it should be to 
confirm the Historia Augusta. He is never termed ‘ Aurelius,’ though it might be 
held that ‘ Aelius’ had supplanted that name after his adoption. 

In Spartianus ® he is called, by way of summary, ‘L. Ceionius Commodus Verus 
Helius Caesar, with the suspicious addition ‘nam his omnibus nominibus appel- 
latus est.’ This passage should be compared with one in the life of his son,® where 
Lucius the younger is styled ‘Lucius Ceionius Aelius Commodus Verus Antoninus.’ 
Each group combines in an unreal title different stages of nomenclature: neither 
is evidence of the names borne at any definite time. Both give the names in 
what is approximately the historical order of acquisition, but in both groups the 
omission of Aurelius is remarkable, since it is elsewhere stated to be a family 
name of the older Lucius, and was the principal name of the younger when 
Emperor. This prince was called by Dion’s epitomist Commodus the son of 
Ceionius Commodus, and the name Verus significantly attaches itself to him only 


1 Hist. Aug. i. 23. 10. C.L.L. iii. 720. 

% Hist. Aug. ii. 2. ° ® Orelli, 826, 827, 828, 829, 830, 5461. Cohen, 
8 dc. § 6. ii. pp. 257 ef seg. 

* Hist, Aug. v. 1 § 6. 8 Hist. Aug. ii. 6, 6. 

® E.g. Hist. Aug. i. %. 2. 9 Hist, Aug. v. 1. 3 

® Orelli, 6086; cf. 1681, 4354 and €./.Z. i. §81= 
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at the moment of his accession. That Dion was unconscious of the reason for the 
change makes the coincidence more remarkable. 

Capitolinus’! account is: ‘L. Ceionius Aelius Commodus Verus Antoninus qui 
ex Hadriani uoluntate Aelius appellatus est, ex Antonini coniunctione Verus et Anto- 
ninus.’ He here states explicitly (though he had called his father L. Helius Verus) 
that the names Verus and Antoninus belong to his later history. It is possible 
that by’ the phrase Antonini contunctio he also intended the truth, that the two 
names arose from his association with Marcus in the purple, though the phrase has 
been carelessly interpreted to mean that he got the names through adoption 
by Pius. At least the order Verus Antoninus is important: the latter is very rarely 
borne by him. Capitolinus continues? ‘post vii annum in familiam Aureliam 
traductus ... fuitque priuatus in domo imperatoria xxiii annis,’ and again ® ‘ diu 
autem priuatus ... Augusti filius appellatus est.’ This is confirmed by the absence 
of Lucius’ name from all coins of this period, and by the mention of him in 
Justin Martyr's earlier Apology. There Marcus is addressed as Verissimus the philo- 
sopher, Lucius as the son of Caesar and adopted son of Pius. Inscriptions‘ and 
coins alike confirm this account. Lucius Aelius Aurelius Commodus is the son of 
Pius or son of Augustus, while the name ‘ Verus,’® or its playful form ‘ Verissimus,’ ® 
is attached to Marcus. The usual style of the latter is ‘M. [Aelius}] Aurelius Caesar,” 
though the name ‘ Verus’ occurs in inscriptions and upon not a few Greek coins, 
and is a favourite with him and his tutor in letters® of this date. Lucius was 
consul A.D. 154. In a Greek inscription® of that date he is called AOT. ATPH- 
AIOT KOMMOAOT. 

On March 7, A.D. 161 Marcus succeeded and according to Capitolinus ” 
‘fratrem sibi participem in imperio designauit, quem L. Aurelium Verum Com- 
modum appellauit Caesaremque atque Augustum dixit.’"'—‘ Antonini mox ipse 
nomen recepit, et quasi pater Lucii Commodi esset, et Verum appellauit addito 
Antonini nomine,’ and more precisely perhaps in another place * ‘ Verum uocari 
praecepit, suum in eum transferens nomen, cum ante Commodus uocaretur.’ The 
phrase quasi pater is to be noted: it represents an explanation (not, I think, 
strictly correct) of the grant of his own cognomen to his brother, shows at least that 
there was something unusual in this act, and gives the clue to a later confusion. 
These statements, as well as the remarkable one that Marcus, at this date, took the 
name Antoninus, agree exactly both with coins and inscriptions. Further, 
Marcus is never, after this date, called Verus in any monument, or any literature,” 


1903), p. 326. 
7 E.g. O. et H. 6315. 3422. Cohen, iii. Coins 
of Marcus, 235, 237, 386, 394, 450, 580, 1043, etc. 
* £Z.g. Orelli et*Henzen, 5482, 5200, but especially ® E.g. Epistulae Frontonis (ed. Naber) ii. §. 
C.LL. ii. 47. 164}. ® Gruter, p. 1031; cf. Noris, Graevius Tom. xi. 
® £.g. Orelli ett Henzen, 857, 5468, 7277. Cohen, pp. 451, 4.C./. 1052, C./.Z. v. 8110!” 
iii. p. 134 (this also gives his mother’s name Lucilla ; 0 Hist. Aug. iv. 7. §. 
cf. O. et H. 5467. 856). 1 Hist, Aug. iv. 7, 6 and 7. 
® Eckhel Daoctr. Numm. Vet. vii. 69, Hist. Aug. 8 Hist. Aug. Vv. 4 1. 
iv. 1. 10, xwi. 6. §;.Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 12 (Leipzig  Euseb. v. 1. refers to Lucius, vide v. 5. 


1 Hist. Aug. v. 1. 3: n.b. the omission of Aurelius. 
2 Lev. 2.9. 
8 Lev. 3. §. 
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ON THE NAMES OF AELIVS CAESAR 5 


while precisely at this moment Lucius begins to be called Verus, and continues to 
bear that name as his commonest title down to and after his death. Of minor cor- 
roborations we have the evidence of Fronto’s letters.' Of the brothers Augusti he 
invariably addresses Marcus after his accession as ‘ Antonine’ or ‘ M. Aureli,’ never 
as ‘Vere,’ and that although he and Marcus had hitherto played upon the name; 
Lucius on the contrary he addresses as ‘ Vere,’ and in one letter? at least that prince 
seems to allude punningly to the name he had received. The evidence of the 
physician Galen is the more significant that it is unconscious and partly incorrect. 
He says ® ‘hpye 5é rore LeBijpos,* éavrov pév ’Avtwvivoy petovopacas, eis 5é-THv Tijs 
apxXns Kowwviav mpocrtaBwv Aovxiov cal petovoudcas LeSipov, and (when 
summoned to wait upon the emperors at Aquileia) he says,® ‘ émel 5€ ‘Avtwvivos o 
peta tov Adpiavov dpkas Siddoyov airoy eeto Tijs apyis, Tov pev Eumpocberv 
ovopatouevoy Aovxov Kowwwvov éroincato Kadécas Bijpov: éavtov Sé peTwvouacer 
Avrwvivoy. 

The inscriptions A.D. 161 are most instructive. By good chance the brothers 
were consuls in that year. We have evidence of their respective styles before and 
after the death of Pius. The earlier® give ‘M. Aelio Aurelio Vero Caesare III L. 
Aelio Aurelio Commodo II cos.’ ; the later’ ‘Imp. Caes. M. Aurelio Antonino III 
Imp. Vero Augusto cos. II.’ Similarly the column of Pius® is inscribed ‘ Diuo 
Antonino Aug. Pio Antoninus Augustus et Verus Augustus filii.” The coins of 
this year® agree with the inscriptions, some few Greek coins’ (date uncertain) 
having in the case of Lucius the addition of Antoninus. The evidence seems to 
show beyond reasonable doubt that Capitolinus’ story is correct, nor is it difficult 
(considering the notoriety of Verus) to believe that later writers allowed the lustre 
of the imperial name to reflect itself upon the elder Lucius. 

It may be asked why Marcus chose to give his own most distinctive name to 
Lucius. The reasons were, I think, partly consistency, partly policy and sentiment. 
Pius had dropped his principal family name, when he was adopted, but had retained 
the cognomen or nomen Antoninus. The arrangement of names in his two sons 
follows a consistent and a convenient principle. Pius dropped Aurelius for Aelius, 
and suppressed all his own cognomina except Antoninus, so Marcus soon after his 
accession dropped Aelius, and marked his legitimacy by keeping Aurelius. For 
cognomen he dropped Verus and assumed Antoninus. To mark the loyalty of 
the brothers Lucius is given Marcus’ cognomen Verus, as Marcus had taken his 
adopted father’s cognomen. The names are (according to a prevailing imperial 
tendency) ceasing to be family names and becoming dynastic. The stages are 
marked as follows : 


1 Epist. Frontonis pp. 94 et seq. 7 Orelli, 5472, 5483. 

2 Naber, p. 130. 8 Orelli, 848. 

3 Galen, 2pds trois wep) réwov (Kiihn) vii. 478. ® Cohen, iii. M.A. pp. 12-26 ; cf. Cohen, iii. M.A. 

* For Severus instead of Verus cf. Hist. Aug. vii. pp. 1 (cf. 778 with 30). L.V. 1. 8 (pp. 130, 171, 173). 
I. 10, 10 Given on Cohen’s authority, iii. p. 170. I can 

© wep) trav idiwy BiBAlwy xix. 18. find no other epigraphic evidence. The same ques- 


® Gruter, p. 300. C./.Z. vi. 10%. tion arises as to Geta. 
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It was policy, and convention well established is three parts of policy, to give 
Lucius this name. The selection of a colleague was contrary to the wish of both 
Pius and the Senate. By the gift of a popular name Marcus corroborated the gift 
of a daughter. The world, refined as vulgar, lends an ear to titles: this gave proof 
of the ‘Concordia Augustorum’ so constantly struck upon the coins. Disturbances 
were threatening in the East, and Marcus had perhaps already decided to send 
Lucius thither. The name Verus was popular especially with the Greek world. 
What more politic than to give, for these reasons also, a name which by accident 
had a connotation as well as a denotation. The emperor (with the practical 
common sense he so often showed) solved a difficult problem and avoided the 
situation which occurred under the sons of Septimius Severus. 
To leave this hazardous ground for certain points in the biographers which are 
now plainer. Spartianus’ says that Lucius the elder was at first called L. Aurelius 
Verus, but that his father was Ceionius Commodus ‘quem alii Verum, alii L. Aure- 
lium, multi Annium prodiderunt.’ This passage looks as if it had got into the elder 
Lucius’ biography by mistake? It is an erroneous explanation of the Emperor 
Verus’ name. Otherwise it is an unscientific genealogy ® offering several possible 
names for the Emperor’s grandfather. That he was a consular we know from 
Spartianus: there is no inscription to fix his name. He was no doubt the consul 
of 106, the Commodus ?° who in the Fasti is the colleague of Priscus." This man’s 
father was consul A.D. 78. Fortunately we have three! inscriptions for him, one 
from Acta Arualium. Like his grandson he is called L. Ceionius Commodus, and 
beyond doubt had not the cognomen Verus. 
1 Literary evidence only. M. Boionius, giving him for nomen one of his adoptive 
2 C.1.Z. xv. 732 (vide Mommsen’s note) shows father’s cognomina. 

that Hest. Aug. ii. 7. 2 is incorrect. 10 Clinton Fasti Romans i. 92 commits the blunder 
3 Coins. C.ZZ. vi. 998. ascribed to Spartianus. As consul for A.D. 106 
* Many variants: coins and inscriptions. he gives L. C. C. Verus, citing as his authority 
5 Inscriptions only. Noris, the very author who had cleared up the con- 
® Once only with AELIvs, C./.Z. vi. 1021, 1012. fusion. 
? Hist. Aug. ii. 2. 6. 11 Prosper Commodo et Rufo. Noris (Graevius xi. 
® The mistake would be easier since the two p. 287) Commodo et Prisco. 


biographies were together in the old order. 2 CLL. vi. 1348, 1349, 2056 (A. A. p. 504). O. et 
* E.g. Aurelius Victor actually calls M. Aurelius, H. 2260, 
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Spartianus ! says that Hadrian adopted Pius on the condition ‘ ut ille duos 
adoptaret Annium * Verum et Marcum Antoninum.’. In this passage Marcus is given 
his imperial title, Lucius a name he never bore. There is latent a confused tradi- 
tion of which we find traces elsewhere. It was held that Marcus had actually 
adopted his colleague (giving him therefore his name Annius), though at what time 
is not stated. Marcus and Lucius were sons of Pius and it was as brothers, ‘ Pii 
diui filii,’ that they ruled the Roman world. A later age was perplexed by Lucius’ 
name Verus. Capitolinus says that Marcus gave him that name ‘quasi pater. 
Spartianus*, or Spartianus’ authority, goes one step further, though with some 
dubiety. He says ‘eius est filius Antoninus Verus, qui adoptatus est a Marco vel 
certe cum Marco.’ Here is the ascription of the name Antoninus,‘ which’ should 
be Aurelius, to Lucius, and the origin of the fable of his adoption. From this 
possibly by a corruption of Antoninus ® to Annius arises the story, otherwise unsub- 
stantiated, of Lucius’ blood relationship to Marcus, and a similar explanation 
makes clear the saying of Eutropius ® ‘ Post hunc imperauit M. Antoninus Verus 
... et cum eo L. Annius Antoninus Verus.’ A parallel blunder is that of Aurelius 
Victor who calls Pius the son-in-law of Hadrian. 

It seems almost impossible that such blood kinship should not have been 
noticed by either Spartianus or Capitolinus (or indeed by Dion), authors curious 
about niceties of descent. Finally, if the argument of this paper be just, the famous 
letter’ of Hadrian upon the foibles of the people of Alexandria is still further 
discredited. It has always been suspected for its anachronisms both as to the 
prevalence of Christianity and as to the adoption of Aelius Caesar. With it may 
also vanish the epigram ® of Hadrian, ‘ Habeat res publica quodcunque de Vero.’ 

Whatever the truth of the name Verus, History capricious in these matters, 
like the mortals whose ‘ crimes, follies, and misfortunes’ she registers, has made the 
title the appanage of the inferior colleague of Marcus. This was the generous and 
philosophic ruler’s own proper inherited cognomen. It was his name as it best 
expressed his character. He has come down to us with a name, itself colourless, 
to which he has given an aroma, almost a halo. The accident of death removed his 
son Annius Verus; Commodus has given an odious ring to Lucius’ proper 
name ; it was in this way that, if Lucius had been in any sense wronged, destiny 
avenged him. The name Severus, which Marcus first bore, has been perpetuated 
by the Emperor whose character it justly expressed, Marcus’ son ® without his 
knowledge or consent. De Tillemont?® has remarked upon this subject ‘la chose 


1 Hist. Aug. i. 24. 1. cum Lucio fratre succedunt;’ cf. pp. 382, 383 
2 Bernhardy emendsto Ceionium Verum ; if it isto (iv. 26). 

be emended, a simpler reading is Aurelium or Aelium— 5 We have the form Annianus of Marcus. 

This would agree with the other confusions. § Eutropius, viii. 10. 1, viii. 9. 1. 
3 Hist. Aug. ii. 5. 12. ? Hist. Aug. xxix. 8 ‘in filium meum Verum multa 


* The error (possibly a clue to its origin) is well dixerunt, et de Antonino (so the best MSS.) quae 
illustrated by Rufinus. Eusebius (iv. 14) says: dixerint, comperisse te credo.’ 
‘Mdpxos AilphAsos Odijpos, 6 kal Avtwvivos, vids abot 
(.¢. EvoeBovs), civ nal Aounlp adeAg@ S:a8éxera:.’ 
Rufinus: ‘ M. Aurelius Verus et Antoninus filius eius 


8 Hist. Aug. ii. 7. 2. 
® Orelli, 904; cf. 917. 
10 Histoire des Empereurs, /.c. 
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ne vaut pas la peine de l’examiner ;’ if I have taken another view, it is because in 
this case the epigram of Ausonius upon an unknown Lucius is not justified, since 
the epigraphic evidence seems so clear. 


Truncatis conuulsa iacent elementa figuris : 
Omnia confusis interiere notis. 

Miremur periisse homines : monumenta fatiscunt ; 
Mors etiam saxis, nominibusque uenit. 


A. S. L. FARQUHARSON. 
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PLATONICA VIII. 


(Continued from THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, Vol. XX, p. 11.) 


CLITOPHON. 


406A. 32. Krerropavta tov ’Apiotwvipou tis jyiv Sinyeito Evayyos, Sts 
Avoia diadeyopuevos Tas pév peta Lwxparous SvatpiBas éyou, THY @pacupdyov Se 
cuvovalay vmrepetratvol. 

KAEI. doris, & Ywxpares, ovK dpOGs amrepvnuovevcé cor Tors euol wepl cov 
yevomévous Aoyous mpos Avoiav' Ta pev yap eywye ovK émnvouvy ce, Ta bé Kai 
émnvouy. 

On doris, which cannot be right, Mr. Burnet’s note is ‘darts #v Hermann: 
Satis # # # Schanz.’ Of the two I prefer Hermann’s conjecture, but I would 
suggest a smaller change instead, namely to read the exclamation @s Tis . . ovK 
opbas areuvnuovevoe, how wrongly he stated! For this ws with a negative 
cf. Menander 555K @ yijpas Bapu, ws ovdév ayalov, Sucyeph 5é modnr’ eyes, and 
other comic fragments. 


408cC. Should we read rporpertinwrarous 5é? 


TIMAEUS. 


20E. Hy pev ovy oixeios xal apodpa diros jyiv Apwrridouv tov mpomdmrmov. 


Perhaps sav, but the dative may be right. 


23B. TO KdANoTOY Kal dpioTov yévos em’ avOpwrous ev TH XOPa TH Tap’ vpiv 
oun lore yeryovos. 

I have no change to propose with regard to én’ av@pwrovs, but we ought to 
notice the great peculiarity of its use. ’ This émé of extension over is elsewhere in 
passages akin to this attached to a word expressive or suggestive of something 
that extends, such as rumour, report, etc. Mr. Archer-Hind for instance illustrates 
it in verse from //. x. 213, uéya xev—xdéos ein travtas ém’ avOpwrrovs, and in prose 
from Plato’s own Critias 112 E émi wacav Evpwrny nal ’Aciav.. édroyipor Hoa. 
But it is one thing to say «Aéos eal, édXoyiyuos eri, and quite another to say dpscros 
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érri, because the latter phrase gives nothing that can be thought of as extending. 
I would not therefore exclude the possibility of a third epithet with a «ai having 
been lost. 


25D. The island Atlantis was sunk in the sea by an earthquake, 8:0 «ai viv 
dmopov Kai advepevvntov yéyove TO éxet méXayos, THrOD Kdpta Bpayéos éutrodwv 
évtos, dv 7 Vacs iouévn trapéoyxero. 

It has of course been noticed that the mud can only be called Spayus by a 
strange confusion of terms. It would be the water above the mud that was really 
shallow. Can Plato have used such an expression? Codex A indeed has Ba@éos ; 
but this gives an unsatisfactory sense, because the depth of the mud when reached 
is immaterial. <é«> Spayéos would yield the sense we really require, near the 
surface, like €€ oddyou, etc., and may be worth considering. é« would of course fall 
out most easily between mwndod and xdpra, but an Attic writer would prefer «apta 
€x Bpaxéos to €x xapta Bpayéos, if indeed the latter was admissible. 

For the insertion of a preposition cf. on 80 E below. 


29 B,C. Tovds dé (Adyous) Tov mpos pev exeivo amrecxacOévTos, dvTos Sé EiKOvos, 


> Ld > \ , > / wv 
€LKOTAaS Ava NOYOY TE EXEiYWY OYTAS. 


eixotas and ava Xoyov éyvtas are predicates, if the words are right, to some 
such phrase, not quite clearly shaped in Plato’s sentence, as tovs Aoyous eivar Sei. 
But can éyras stand as part of a predicate? I should have thought not, and that 
ava doyov, the real predicate, would repudiate an dyras. If this is so, read ye 
for re. In the next words should yap be added after zrep, where it would easily 
fall out? 


33D. yecpav S€é,.. warnv ov« wero Seiv a’t@ mpocamrew ovdé Today ovde Gdws 
THS Tepl THY Bao vIrnpecias. 

A difficulty has been felt about the genitive yesp@v. Mr. Archer-Hind 
supposes an anacoluthon: Stephanus suggested ryy..vmnpeciay to govern it: 
Stallbaum made it depend on an understood 7. In reality it depends on deiv, the 
infinitive mpoodmrew being thrown in extra, as in C of this very page ovd’ av Tivos 
émidecs Hv opyavou oyeiv: Rep. 459B Set axpwv elvar trav apyovtwy: Xen. Oecon. 
21. 11 deiv nw. . Hicews ayabhs vmrdpEar: Herod. 1. 73. 1 ys iuépw mpocKtn- 
cacOa:: Thuc. 5. 15 éwiOuyla trav avdpav .. xouicacOa: Eur. Med. 1399 yprto 
oTopatos tTraidwy .. mpoomrvEacba. 


46E. 6bcat 8@ <tav> bm’ aGdrdXrwv péev Kivovpévor, K.T.X. 


The partitive genitive seems to me to need the article. 


48B. wmpoonKov avrois ovd’ év cvrAXraBijs eldeor povoy eixdtws .. atretxacOjvat. 


The phrase is always ¢v—e/Se (see Ast’s lexicon s.v.), and the plural seems 
unsuitable. Cf. the common év—péper. 
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[6.D. weipdoopat pndevos Hrrov eixora, waddov dé, Kai éumpoobev an’ apyiis 
mept exaotwy Kai Evumrdvrwy réyerv. 

It is difficult to make any sense of xal éumpooOev, though Archer-Hind 
defends it and Burnet does not notice the suggestions for altering it. They are 
indeed not very satisfactory. I do not know whether my own is any better, but I 
think we might perhaps read pa@Adov &€ nal <trav> Eumpocbev, more probable even 
than what went before. Cf. on 46 E above. 


49E. Nothing which decomes (yiyverar) has permanence enough to be spoken 
of as this or that: hevyer yap ovx Urropévoy Thy Tov TOde Kal TOUTO Kal THY TwdE Kal 
Tacav 6on povima ws dvta auTa évdeixvuTa pacts. 

t@de is very unintelligible here, and Burnet cites Cook Wilson’s conjecture, 
thv tov mde. I fear this is not good Attic, for @Se in Attic is hither not here. (It 
is in fact difficult to find it used for ere without a verb of motion in any prae- 
Alexandrian Greek. Herodas furnishes an instance or two (2. 98: 3. 96) and 
Theocritus several.) Before seeing this conjecture in Burnet’s note I had thought 
of rnv rHde, and that might perhaps stand. Of course the thing, not the point of 
space, would be in question. 


52C. ov8’ avo ToiTo éf’ & yéyovev éauTijs éativ. 

Archer-Hind is right, I think, in saying that the genitive éavrjs depends 
on the whole phrase avro—+yéyovev, but why did he not illustrate the construction 
from the well-known Rep. 438 A foll. dca y éori trovaita ola elvai tov? The 
genitive there is our genitive here. 


53E. Tovrov yap tuyovres (they have not done it yet) éyowev thy adrydear. 


é€ouev, though not necessary, is very probable. 


668. Burnet ignores Stallbaum’s proposed introduction of avdyxn to 
give accusative and infinitive some construction. Without binding myself to 
avayxn—ovpBaivec for instance is just as likely—I think something is certainly 
needed. 


69B. Taira ardxtws éyovta o Oeds ev Exdotw Te avT@ Mpos avTo Kal mpds 
adAnra cuppetplas evetroincer. 

Stallbaum calls radra—éyovra ‘absolute’; Archer-Hind governs it ‘by the 
compound phrase cupperplas éverroinoev, as though Plato had written Euynpyocaro’ ; 
Kiihner-Gerth ii. 2. p. 90 calls it an anacoluthon. I should conjecture that the 
participle rapadaf8a@v is to be inserted, probably before or after o Geos. So a few 
lines below, of 52 pupovmevor maparaBovres apyny x.7.r.: 30A tay Scov. hv oparov 
maparkaBov: 68E tav’ra mavra..o.. Snusoupyos . . maperduBaver. 


8oc. I am surprised at Burnet’s not noticing Stephanus’ change of 
To 5€..70 Te to T@ 5é..7@ Te, which seems absolutely necessary to give 
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construction and is a most easy correction. Cf. for instance the readings in 
Rep. 547 D t@ pev Timay. 

80E. 1 8 épvOpa mrelorn repli avto xpoa Siabei, THs Tod mupds TouAs Te Kai 
éFouopEews ev vyp@ Sednucouvpynuévy pvars. 

Construction and meaning are very difficult until we read <dsa> rips. 
Cf. on 25 D above. 


86D. Kal cyedov 8) wavra, ordca ndovav axpdtreva Kal Sveidos ws ExovTwv 
NéyeTat TOY KaK@Y, OVK OpOas overdifeTat. 


Mr. Archer-Hind comments on the odd juxta-position of dxpdre:a and Svecdos, 
for which however he can see ‘no plausible correction.’ If correction is needed, 
as I think it is, an easy means lies close at hand. Did not Plato write «ar’ dvedog? 
The confusion of «ai and xara is familiar. I have doubted whether axpareéa 
might not be an improvement, but probably the nominative is right. 


87D. akvpmperpov yap Tais peyiotars Evypertpiais. 

It seems to me very questionable whether we ought not to substitute accusa- 
tives for datives here. Cf. the phrase immediately following, # «ai tia addnv 
vmrépeEiy Guwerpov, which, to tell the truth, also gives me an uneasy feeling that 
akvuperpov .. akuyperpias (or aEuuperpiais, for the dative would be better in this 


phrase than in the other) was Plato’s real expression. 
88 A. capa.. péya Kal Urép luxor. 


vmrépyyuyxov has been noticed as a strange compound, though there are parallels. 
Perhaps u7rép yuynv 6v may be worth considering. 





Sufficient notice has perhaps not been taken of the remarkable discrepancy 
between the exordium of the Zizmaeus and the Republic of which (or part of 
which) it isa summary. Socrates in the 7imaeus gives the chief points laid down 
in the Republic faithfully enough: it is the implication involved in his references to 
it that presents the peculiarity. Not only is there no explicit mention of the 
Republic having been a narrated dialogue, that is, of Timaeus and the others now 
present having only heard from Socrates the narration of a dialogue supposed to 
have taken place the day before (that is two days before the Zzmaeus); but his 
language would certainly imply according to any ordinary method of interpretation 
that they had been present and taken part in the dialogue itself. This would seem 
to be the natural meaning of the repeated first persons plural, dvecAoueOa, eiroper, 
édéyouev. It is not natural, though of course possible, to understand the we 
contained in these words to be / and the people I was talking with rather than 
you and I. Anyone who read all this without knowing the Repud/ic would certainly 
think Timaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates were then present. 
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The fiction of a fifth person who was to have been present at the 7imaeus 
dialogue is no doubt only introduced as a little detail to give verisimilitude 
and reality tothe scene. Similar, I suppose,—for there does not seem to be any other 
reason for it—is the pretence in the PAz/ebus, another late dialogue, that Philebus 
has handed over to Protarchus the defence of his position, so that the dialogue is 
nat.«”’ after one who takes next to no share in it. We naturally ask why Philebus 
has . me this: that is, we fall into Plato’s trap and take the thing seriously. So 
here we want to know who the absent man is. The disturbance of the order 
of speeches in the Symposium by Aristophanes’ hiccough is another such device. 


CRITIAS. 


107 E. é« 8) Tov wapayphua viv eyoueva, Td mpérov dv wh Suvmpeba 
mavTws arodibovat, cvyyryv@oKey ypewy. 

The first words (é« .. Xeyomueva) are curiously devoid of construction, much 
more so than the accusatives we occasionally find’ at the beginning of sentences, 
which the writer vaguely meant to provide with a construction as he went on, but 
finally left without one. In such a case we can usually see pretty clearly what he 
had in his mind. But here the turn of the sentence is so harsh and clumsy, that I 
cannot but suspect error. Did not Plato add to Xeyoweva some participle governing 
it and standing as a sort of subject to ovyyvyyw@oxev, such as dxovovras or 
cxomovvras? The omission of any rd with Aeyoueva (Ta 57 éx—deydueva) seems 
to make the case especially doubtful. Contrast the otherwise more or less parallel 
openings of sentences in 109 A and IIOB. 


108 B. ef wéAXets avTa Suvaros yevéoOa: waparaBeiv. 


I hardly know what those who are satisfied with adrd suppose it to refer to. 
There is nothing definite in the context with which it can be associated, nor does 
it seem possible to make it mean vaguely the speaking, the turn to speak (mwapa- 
Sidouev.. tov éFfs Adyor 106B). Probably we should write avro and refer it to 
Géarpov, the audience, whom Critias is about to take over from Timaeus. 


109C. Aros pev ody Kar’ GrXous ToroUs KANpovyncavTes Oedv éexeiva 
éxoa our. 

(1) Elsewhere xAnpovyein is transitive: (2) éxeiva is strange. We should get 
over both difficulties by reading <ra> xar’ GdXous Torovs. The dialogue contains 
many examples of this somewhat periphrastic use of the article, eg. 114B Td rijs 
yopas: 114E ta wept ta ga: 117A 7d THs épyacias. Plato is indeed always 
fond of it. 


110A. I think rovrwy mwéps needs a dé or re added. 


IIIC. xypovos 8 ov mdprodus Sre Sévipwv airddev eis oixodoproess tas 
peyloras dpevluwv trunbévrwv oreydopar’ deriv és oa. 
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Burnet marks this as wrong and gives in a note the words which Cobet 
proposed to insert after dre. It does not seem to me, especially considering the 
involved order of words often adopted in the Cv#tzas and other late dialogues, that 
there is any real need for suspicion. In sense ére and tunOévtwy should be taken 
closely together, as though Plato had said ypovos ov mdpodus Ste (since) érunOn 


, > @ > 4 “A 
otreyaouad a é€otwy Tt oa. 


Ib. wal 89 nal td nat’ éviavrov tdwp éxaprodt éx« Aros (9 Xwpa), ovy ws viv 
amroddAvca aro irs THS ys els OdraTTav, GAA TOAANY Eyovca Kal eis avTHY 
KaTadeyouern. 

Stallbaum wished to read zodv for oAAnv, and Jowett in like manner 
understands it of abundance of water, reading I suppose also avtnv. But this is 
quite a mistake. oAAny is much soil, into which the water is received. But what 
exactly is amo Widis Ths yas? If yA is sozl, it surely cannot be called wiry. The 
rock, the land, the place can be called wWeAds, but not the soil itself. It would be 
an odd epithet for yj in almost any case; but, if y# is removable soil, as mroAAnv 
seems to show, it becomes almost impossible. Perhaps then we may consider 
whether yrAjs does not agree with éauris or ywpas implied in the subject of the 
sentence, so that ris ys would depend on WiAjs and nothave Wirrs agreeing 
with it. This is the construction a little further on, 112A yas aurny (2.e. Thv 
axporroA.y) Yirnv repitntaca tretrolnke. 


II2A. ceopav dua nat mpo ths émi Aevxariwvos POopas tpitov mporepov 
vdatos eEaiciou yevopévov. 

Scholars have to some extent boggled over rpirov, but I do not find that any 
one has suggested, as I venture to do, that we should read roils. 

Just below should aroBeBnxvia be xaraB8eBnevia? Cf. I10 E, etc. No such 
use of azroBaivewy is cited, 


J.D. 1d Svvarov rroreueivy dn wai 7rd ere (2.e. Svvarov trodeueiv) certainly 
seems right: those who were old enough and those not too old. 


113A. Should ro 8 ére be rode 8 ere? 
1168. od & évros should be rov & évtos, like the rov 8é following. 


117A. ais 5¢ 8) xphvais, TH TOU Yuypod Kai TH TOD Oepyod vayaros, wrAHOos 
pev AdOovov éyovcass, jdovp S¢ nal apet7 trav vddrwv mpds éxarépov thy XpHow 
Gavpactod repuxoros, éyp@vTo K.T.X. 

Burnet indicates no doubt about this passage, but it is difficult to see what he 
makes the subject of weduxdros. If we put éxarépov before or after mpds thy 
xpjow, we shall provide it with a proper subject. éxarépou might either refer to 
vduatos or go with védrwy, and it might either govern Uddrwy or be added in an 
appositional way and determine the number of the participle (like Rep. 346D ai 
GANat waca To avTiis éxdorn Epyov épyafera:, and many other. passages in verse 
and prose). 
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I cannot make out whether Stallbaum wishes to take éxarépov in this way. 
His translation is against it. 


118B. dArnv S€ wal wAnOeE Kal yéveot Toixikny cipmraciv te Tois Epyous Kal 
mpos €xaata adpGovovr. 


As the words stand, 7A7@e: must be constructed with zrocciAnv, but what can 
mrnGer mroukikn mean? Another slight transposition will help us. Read iAnv $e 
Kal yéveos trovkirny Kal mre . . dbOovor. 


[6,E. Stamrovs éx tav Swwpvywv eis adAAnAaS Te TAayias Kal pds THY TOAD 
tewovtes. The editors ceremoniously record a v./. rXateias, but what sense rAayias 
makes they fail to tell us. Read rdayious. 


120C. vopoe 5€ rodXol pev GAXoL . . Hoav idiot, TA Se pwéyiota pte more Sra 
ér adXAnrous olcew BonOncew te mdvras... xown Sé,.. Bovrevdouevor ta Sdkavra 
mept TroAgu“ou Kal T@Y adXwV rpakewr. 


mpatew is not, I think, to be added after rpafewyv, as has been suggested, but 
to be substituted for it. mpdadtewv is quite superfluous. MovAevduevor should of 
course be SovAevoyévous, unless Plato was confusing in his mind voyor Foay and 
a@moray, as the futures olcesy and BonOycev, which are quite irregular after voor, 
suggest. But the next sentence, Oavarov 6 «.7.A., goes on properly from voor 
with pndevos elvar xvpiov. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 








PROFESSOR S. A. NABER ON APOLLONIVS RHODIVS. 


IN the beginning of 1906 Professor S. A. Naber devoted a long paper in 
Mnemosyne to emendations and remarks upon Apollonius Rhodius. The Professor, 
following Buttmann, is of opinion that Apollonius was an ignorant imitator of 
Homer and rebukes him for the introduction of many ‘barbarous forms.’ This 
opinion, however, though it may contain some truth, is the result of much exagger- 
ation, for Apollonius imitated Homer as a rival rather than as a servile flatterer, 
and naturally and deliberately introduced many late forms into his Epic poem. I 
have no wish to deny that the Professor’s paper contains acute and learned remarks, 
but certainly it does not show that familiarity with his author which might have 
been expected from so eminent a scholar. For instance, where a particular form is 
objected to for any reason, it is of no use to propose an emendation for one passage 
only in which it occurs and to leave other passages unnoticed. Again—a thing 
which will surprise most scholars—Prof. Naber has taken as his standard the smaller 
edition by Merkel, first published in 1851, and since stereotyped as the Teubner 
text, and has neglected almost all that has been done since that date. He has even 
neglected Merkel himself who, in his larger critical edition of 1853-54, makes 
many corrections of his smaller edition, and naturally so, inasmuch as the earlier 
and smaller edition of 1851 professes to be a recension ‘ad cod. ms. Laurentianum,’ 
In fact, as regards the text of Apollonius, the Professor seems to have been asleep 
for above fifty years except for an occasional glance at Professor van Herwerden, 
who thirty years ago published some notes on Apollonius—also in Mnemosyne. 
Whether, writing under these self-imposed limitations, it was possible for any 
scholar to produce a paper worthy of very serious consideration may well be 
doubted. Whether the present paper is of that character the reader may judge 
for himself. I find it difficult to preserve the respect due to a veteran scholar 
when he regards his own reputation so lightly. It would be more agreeable and 
much more congenial to myself to bestow praise, but it would be cowardly to shrink 
from making a protest against this method of dealing with a respectable author. 
It is a comparatively easy task to go back fifty years—to make again emendations 
that have long since become common property, to put forth as corrections what are 
readings of good mss., and to suggest a number of turns of language which Apoll- 
onius might have used but which evidently he did not use, but I venture to say that 
few scholars would give their time to sucha task. These words may seem somewhat 
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strong, but I proceed with an attempt to justify them, and if I fail I am aware that 
my criticism will abundantly recoil upon my own head. The paper of Prof. Naber 
(whom perhaps I may without irreverence be allowed to call ‘N.’) is a long one and 
I have by no means dealt with all the passages which he discusses. 


i. 18. vija peév obdv oi mpdaber érixdeiovow dodol «.7.r. Here émixdelovow is an 
emendation of Brunck for érz «Xe/ovary and he has been followed by all subsequent 
editors except Merkel in the Teubner text. In his ed. mai. Merkel says ‘ Brunckii 
correctio émixXelovow evitari vix posse videtur,’ and takes the word into his text. 
On the other hand N. upholds the mss. reading, comparing i. 59 which is not to 
the point. He fails to explain how mpoc@ev is consistent with érz. 


ii. 344. yn TAHT’ oiwvoio mape£ Ere vynl mepnoa. Herwerden has proposed évi 
for érx. N. adopts this and would make the same change in i. 508. In neither 
passage however is évé necessary and in the latter (gpa Zeds ere Kovpos, ere pect 
vnmia eidws) the substitution of évi spoils the epanaphora. 


iv. 990. Aperavn roOev éxrnratar | ovvowa. N. objects to éxAnioras as ‘ barbara 
forma’ comparing iv. 618 wer’ avdpdou xexrAniorar. But, as we have éxAnero in iv. 
267 and 1202 the evil is more wide-spread than N. appears to think, and, to preserve 
uniformity, the better course is to read wer’ dvdpdow éxAjvorar in iv. 618, as in fact 
Rzach has suggested in his Grammatische .Studien zu Apollonios Rhodios (p. 130). 
Apollonius seems to be following éerja@a in Hom. I. 402. 


i. 149. ov amiOncev | viccopuévors. The reference is to the Dioscuri and the 
subject is Leda. N. proposes Avecopévors as something new, whereas it was long 
ago conjectured by Meineke, as I have noted in my edition (Oxford Classical Texts). 
Herwerden would read. ov8’ ai@naay | viccopevos, but the text is fairly satisfactory. 


i. 283. dAXa 8¢ wavta mara: Operrynpia wécow. Here N. unnecessarily 
conjectures Operrnpt’ Smaccas—a commonplace phrase. The text is sufficiently 
supported by Hom. B. 237 yépa méooemev and Pind. O1.i. 55 naraméyra: wéyav 6ABov. 


i. 367. pja 8. . . . Kwoav wmaumrpwrov evotpede: evdoev Sado | rewdpevor 
éxatepOev x.7... The difficulty of this passage is well known. Smr@ édvotpedés 
occurs Hom. £ 346, but évdofev appears to be meaningless. Various emendations, 
more or less plausible, have been made, such as éxrofev by Sanctamandus, éwredov 
or évéuxés by Merkel, and now N. proposes évderov. Whatever our judgement may 
be about this word it may be gathered from the context that there is here no 
reference to Umofwpara, which were taken on board and used, as Wellauer remarks, 
‘nonnisi in summo periculo carina iam dissiliente et disrupta.’ 


i. 666. rod -ydp re xal elvexa Sedpo xadeoca and ii. 389 Td Kai Te Pita ppovéwy 
ayopevw | loxéuev. In both these passages N. proposes to read ode for re and to 
take ode as =vpds. It has escaped the Professor's notice that this pronoun, when 
used in the later Epic of the first or second person, is only used reflexively, never 
anaphorically. In Apollonius we find, for instance, elo first person (ii. 635) and éo% 
NO. V. VOL. II. Cc 
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second person (i. 893). This use is probably non-Homeric, for in Hom. K 398 
the better reading is BovAevovos (not Bovrevorte) peta odhiow. It is true that 
in these two places of Apollonius re is otiose, but that is often the case with him, 
e.g. again i. 1105. 


i. 696. xai ayAady dotu pérXerOar. N. needlessly véueoOar. The personal 
use of péAopuas is quite common in Apollonius and other poets. 


In i. 1105 N. conjectures dypopévorory for éypoyévocwv, but as Jason has just 
aroused his comrades from sleep the mss. reading is preferable. Still more 
needless is érespev suggested for éyecpev in iii. 752, where the point is that Medea 
is kept awake by her anxious thoughts (wered7 ara). 


i. 1342. €orra bé tar cé Kai GAXrw | aud’ eped, Ef ToLovde TéXot TrOTE, SnpicacBar. 
Here N. would keep the vulgate éypicec@a: (which he appears to regard as a 
conjecture of his own) and no doubt in classical Greek the future or aorist with dy 
would be expected. Apollonius however uses the aor. infin. in a future sense not 
infrequently and sometimes where the future cannot be restored, eg. ii. 293 meAdooas 
and ii. 1223 wodeiv. It may be doubted therefore whether it is ever worth while to 
make the change to the future. 


ii. 262 tm ev Emre’ Gpxotow aGrarxéuevar pevéarvoyv. N. conjectures aopecow 
for dpxotowy and even Merkel (ed. mai.) remarks ‘mirum sane é7re:ta cum dativo.’ 
‘Mirum’ indeed if that weve the construction, but dpxoiow is a causal dative. 
There is therefore no reason for any change. 


ii, 1241. The phrase ayo:Sain...evv9 is certainly difficult, but how it is 
improved by N.’s substitution of dvo:xein for auowBaln I fail to see. No epithet 
could be tamer. 


ii. 591. Sis rocov dy damopovcer (said of Argo between the Cyanean rocks). 
N. proposes &y érdpouvcev which occurs Hom. ® 33, but dwdpoucer is necessary, the 
sense being, as Professor de la Ville de Mirmont translates, ‘la violence des flots 
le faisait reculer deux fois plus loin qu’il n’avangait.’ 


iii, 321. avtovs & bro Sovpact wemrnatas «.7.r. After Madvig (whom how- 
ever he does not name), N. suggests éz/ for i7ro, but more probably vo makes a 
tmesis with wemrna@tas. The phrase seems to be from Hom. £ 474 vmo revxeor 


TETTNWTES. 


iii. 413. ov aropov orKoiaw Anois év8adXAouat axtny, 
GAN’ Sdios Secvoio perardyjoxovras odovras 
avipdost tevynotnar Séuas. 

The sentence is difficult but the sense is fairly given by Mr. E. P. Coleridge 
in his translation, ‘I sow for seed in the furrows not the corn of Demeter but the 
teeth of a dread serpent which grow into the form of armed men. The dative 
apparently depends on peraddioxovras (which is da. Ney.) and déuas is an adverbial 
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accusative. In any case however-N.’s view that déuas is here combined with the 
dat. (as in Homer with the gen.) will not bear examination. 


iv. 1133. avevpato. N. rejects the form, but, as Rzach has pointed out (l.c. 
p. 144), it is probably an Alexandrianism. 


iii. 1204. For @e/ovo répev déuas N. asks us to substitute Oelouv opérepor Séuas, 
but the Homeric phrase which he quotes himself répeva ypoa (A 237, E 406) shows 
that no change is needed. 


iv. 1007. ouv Ainrao xerevOm. N. interprets ‘iussu’ and, after mentioning 
Herwerden’s xeXevou@ himself, conjectures ceXev8@uq—a word of his own manu- 
facture. But «eXevOm may very well mean ‘expeditione’ as in Aesch. Ag. 126. 


iii, 1201. aAX’ dre by ide yapov. Out of mere caprice, it seems, N. would 
substitute ice for /5e. Unfortunately the « in few is long. In Pind. Pyth. ii. 36 
ixovr’ with i has been variously emended. 


ill. 1406. opdipwr, % xé ogi Oowrepov avtiowto. So Laur. while Guelph. 
has ef xé og. Inferior mss. have 7 «é ods, which has been rightly adopted by 


Brunck, Beck, and Wellauer. N. actually suggests ri xé ods! 


i. 767. 8 wai Snpov wep én’ érmid: Onjoao. N. conjectures «ev for «ai, in 
which he has been anticipated by La Roche. But it is unnecessary, for Apollonius, 
like other Alexandrian writers, often uses the optative without dy («ev) in a poten- 
tial sense, e.g. i. 480, iii. 99, 355, iv. 1720. See also Nairn on Herodas iii. 75. 


iv. 289. évOa Sux To wey &vOa per’ t’lovinvt dda Badr 
THO Vdwp x.7.r. 


All modern editors rightly reject ’Iovinv except Merkel, who perversely thought 
that a part of the Euxine was called by this name. N. suggests jolnv, which, 
whether good or bad, was published by Gerhard in his Lectiones Apollontanae so 
long ago as 1816, when he proposed j@wyv. Wellauer commends Gerhard’s con- 
jecture but does not venture to adopt it. Lastly, at the suggestion of Prof. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Prof. Fitch has proposed juerépny. But this passage 
requires almost a dissertation to itself. 


ii, 1050. el x’ émixédroar | wédXete. Soall mss. N. would read, and no doubt 
rightly, eZ y’, for uéAXere cannot be subjunctive as Wellauer takes it. But Brunck 
long ago made this correction and I have adopted it in my edition. N., as usual, 
has his eyes fixed only on the Teubner text. Similarly in iii. 644 N. puts forward 
oBéca for cBéco: (a solecism) omitting to mention that ofSécaz is a correction of 
Madvig, which I also have adopted and which is tolerably obvious. 


iv. 673. dAdo 8 én’ arrwv | cuppryées weréwv. N. reads dm’ for én’ and 
is probably right. But dm’ has excellent mss. authority and has been already 
read by Wellauer and myself. N. also proposes dm’ for én’ in ii. 1251 and iii. 202, 
perhaps rightly. 

C2 
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iv. 1034. N. reads xelpare for xe/pere and certainly it is an improvement, 
but Wellauer has xe/pate from Guelph. and I have followed him. 


iii. 1396. mpiv var yOovos tyvos aeipar. N. suggests ao for id, perhaps 
rightly, but it was suggested by Struve in 1822, as Merkel has remarked. 


i. 335. Ore povvoy émimvedcovo. agra, N. conjectures émimvetowow. No 
doubt the form of the future is late but not on that account to be summarily 
rejected. The conjecture of N. is however the reading of one Paris ms. and has 


been adopted by Brunck and Beck. 


ii. 30. é€vorurrov Oéto papos| Aewradéov. For évorimrov N. conjectures 
évotixroy on the ground that the epithets contradict one another; but surely 
that is not the case. 


i. 253. % Té of Hev | BéArepov, e¢ «.7.rX. Here N. wishes to read «xe for re, 
likewise in iv. 916. But i. 253 follows the Homeric use, by which, if a notion of 
necessity or propriety is contained in the verb, the particle av (xev) is omitted. In 
iv. 916 this use is extended by Apollonius. The particle is also omitted with a 
past infin. in i. 197, ill. 585. 


iii, 61. 7 wad wep és “Acda vautikAntra. For «ai N. would read «ev following 
Brunck and Beck, though he does not name them. But it is unnecessary, compare 
i. 905, ii. 637, and elsewhere. The Homeric use of ei with subj. in a sentence of 


general meaning is extended by Apollonius. 


iii, 1232. GyX0S ...... TO wey ov Ké TiS GAXOS UTécTN 
avdpar npwwv, Ste xddXcTrov ‘Hpaxrja 


Thre mrapée, 6 xev olos évavtiBiov mroréuckev. 


For modkéuke (or wrod.) N. conjectures wedéusEev. Quite wrongly in my 
judgement, for 6 refers to Heracles and not to éyyos as N. apparently under- 


stands it. 


iii, 1248. dpudi 8 éraipor | relpnoav rtevyéwy BeBinuévor. N. needlessly 
AerXinuévor. Although SeSinuévos does not seem to be found elsewhere as a perfect 
middle there is plenty of analogy for it, and who would change the easy Aen. into 
the difficult BeB. ? 


Karéovar b¢ xexunares 
épyarivat yrucepoy oduv apap Bovrutov ixéoBar. 


iii. 1341. 


For xadéover N. proposes yaréover, which is one of the few of his original 
emendations that may be approved. It is true Apollonius nowhere else has yaréover 
followed by an infin., but it is so found in Hom. pv 280. 
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iv. 1045. OU vNovs, Ov Tupyov érippoOor, ovK arewphy 


GrXAnyv, 0100 Sé wrpotiBarropat bpéas avrTous. 


The word mpot:8adAXoua is from Hom. E 879, where the meaning is ‘ attack.’ 
Here it seems to mean ‘ fly for refuge to.’ In each author the word is dz. Aey. N. 
suggests wpotioacoya: which is not wanted. 


Finally, Prof. Naber has in many passages proposed readings which might 
have proceeded from Apollonius, but which do not seem to me to be any improve- 
ment upon the accepted text. I will name some of them, i. 726 xcaraBréyrecas for 
petaBréwWeras, i. 782 EBawev for E8neav, i. 872 Exacros for Exacrtor, i. 879 mrepi- 
Bpowéwor (which is also the reading of Guelph.) for meps8pouéovar, for although in 
similes the subjunctive with 6re is common in Epic, we also find the indic., eg. 
i. 881, 882, so in iv. 1299 N. needlessly proposes «Aafwor for xrXdfover. Again, 
ii, 186 mevoopevos for mrevOopevor, ii. 1020 h ‘vy ayopH for 4h ayoph, iii. 347 Srre 
for ef ti, iii. 250 SorXm for dSouw, iv. 10 TrereXéoOar for terX€ecOar, 166 Xei7roy for 
Neirrev, 513 ahopunevres for EpopunOévres, 1022 Errevyev for érescer, etc., etc. 

It is a common observation that some eminent K.C. is occasionally heard to 
make a speech—perhaps through not having mastered his brief or for other reasons 
—that would ruin the prospects of a Junior. May not a similar ‘observation 
be sometimes applicable in the arena of scholarship ? 


R. C. SEATON. 












LETTERS.’ 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO SENECA'S 


v. 2. ‘Don’t parade philosophy: avoid asperum cultum et intonsum caput 
.....€t quidquid aliud ambitionem peruersa uia sequitur.’ So the MSS. Hense 
adopts Gertz’s ingenious conjecture ambitio nempe. Ihave before mea list contain- 
ing some thirty examples of the use of mempe by Seneca. It is very definitely a 
dialogue particle and is used (1) to introduce the answer to a question, where it 
is implied that the answer is obvious (‘Why, to be sure’), (2) to introduce a clause 
which shews that a statement just urged by the interlocutor though true in itself in 
no way weakens the original speaker’s point ‘ Yes, but’ or ‘After all said and done,’ 
and (3) to introduce a premiss the-truth of which the interlocutor must grant ‘ / take 
tt,’ ‘You know.’ For examples I may refer to /va 3.26.1 quare fers aegri rabiem ... 
puerorum proteruas manus? nempe quia etc. ; Ef. 4.9 ‘ at uictor te duci iubebit ?’ eo 
nempe quo duceris (sc. to death). ; Ep. 124.6 nempe uos (the Stoics)...dicitis. There is 
absolutely no parallel in Seneca to the parenthetical use which Gertz assumes here, 
and for which I should expect rather the concessive szne dubio (which indeed is 
opposed to nempe in Heluza 9.7). 

But this is not the only objection to the emendation. Even if nempe could 
stand here, the sentence would be meaningless. Seneca’s point is that all these 
mannerisms of the philosophers were really signs of pride, not humility. Socrates 
saw Antisthenes with a gown as ostentatiously ragged as that of any raw under- 
graduate and said ‘op@ cov da tov tpi8wvos thy gidrodokiav. To this ‘love of 
show’ amditzo clearly refers: this meaning of the word is of course common in 
silver Latin and especially so in Seneca. To talk of ostentation aiming at bad 
dress and an unkempt head, and setting about achieving this aim the wrong way 
seems to me to be talking nonsense, and the MSS. carefully avoid doing so (sz szc 
omnia /). What they say is ‘ and the various other devices that have for their aim— 
little as one would at first sight guess it—the making of a display.’ For the force 
of ambitio here assumed (‘display,’ instead of ‘love of display’) I would cp. /ra 
3.34 ‘cibos, potiones, horumque causa in ambitionem munditias. Segui as eg. in 
Ep. 65.6 ‘Quid est “ propositum”? quod inuitauit artificem, quod ille secutus 
fecit ’"—viz., as he goes on to explain, money or glory. 
seem to me to be in sore want of medicine, though I 
find myself unable to do anything for them. I mean 


Ep. 12. 6 (est alter gui annos adulescentiae excludit) 
and 15. 8. 


1 These notes are at present confined to the letters 
which I propose to include in the selection which I 
am preparing for Messrs. Macmillan. I; should like 
to call the attention of scholars to two passages which 
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vii. 3. ‘Quid me existimas dicere? auarior redeo, ambitiosior, luxuriosior, 
immo uero crudelior ’ etc. Hense’s comma after /uxurioszor is very distracting. The 
passage is certainly not easy to punctuate. For the meaning cp. Zp. 54.3 ‘hilarem 
me putas haec tibi scribere ? tam ridicule facio si hoc fine quasi bona ualetudine de- 
lector quam’ etc., 57.7 ‘nunc me putas de Stoicis dicere .... ego uero non facio ;’ 
77.14 ‘exempla nunc uirorum me tibi iudicas relaturum? puerorum referam.’ A 
mark of interrogation must certainly stand after /uzuriostor, and on the whole I think 
auartor—luxurtostor should be put in inverted} commas: it represents the speech 
implied by dicere. 


§ 5. The meridianum spectaculum is as bloodthirsty an affair, Seneca finds, as 
the real gladiatorial show. ‘Yes, but the men who fight are robbers and 
murderers.’ ‘Granted,’ says Seneca, ‘they deserve their fate, what have you done to 
deserve being condemned to look on such a sight?’ The words that follow are 
printed thus by Hense: 


‘occide, uerbera, ure! quare tam timide incurrit in ferrum? quare parum 
audacter occidit ? quare parum libenter moritur ?’ plagis agitur in uulnera: 
‘mutuos ictus nudis et obuiis pectoribus excipiant.’ intermissum est spect- 
aculum: ‘interim iugulentur homines ne nihil agatur.’ 


He takes the sentences plagis—uulnera, intermissum—spectaculum as remarks 
by Seneca, the first one serving as a kind of stage direction. But no such 
direction is at all needed, as we have been told in § 4 ‘ferro et igne res geritur, 
‘the whole business needs the swords and torches (of soldiers) to keep the 
combatants in the ring.’ Moreover, if Seneca wishes us to understand that the 
spectator’s desires are carried out at just this moment, why does the spectator 
continue with the ‘mutuos ictus—pectoribus excipiant’ clause, which, by the way, 
seems very abrupt. 

I believe we can improve “matters by simply inserting e¢ after moritur. 
Palaeographically this is not difficult, as p L, the MSS. with which we have here to 
deal, show a marked tendency to misread the punctuation mark as a pair of letters. 
Thus it is confused with -ur on p. 91.22 adtemptatur 94.26 circumsonatur, 96.2 
efficttur, 101.6 teneatur, 104.16 cadentur, in all which cases p is the offender and 
the -urv is intruded before a full stop. L offends much less often ; see however 
p. 1.19, 67.6, 167.9. And similarly often with us (two exx. on p. 92; lines 10 and 12). 
One would certainly expect it to be confused with e¢) but I have not so far come 
across an example, though zz, and or are so confused (cp. p on p. 115. 19, 227. 19, 
253. 3, 277. 16, where e¢ is wrongly omitted or inserted after uv or ov). Anyhow 
the change is a slight one. 

The whole passage will then be spoken by the spectator. ‘Kill him, flog him, 
burn him. What? Does the wretch object to dying and want the lash before he 
can bear the thought of a wound? Why, they ought) to stand face to face and hack 


1 Cp. Hermes on De /ra p. 131 ‘alia manus siglum 7 addidit, quod et interpunctionis signum esse et ¢f 
significare potest.’ 
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at each other. I know ’tis the luncheon interval, and we can’t have the real 
thing ; still rather than waste the time let’s have some throats cut.’ 


§ 8. recede in te ipse. 
So the good MSS.; Hense adopts zpsum of >. But cp. 25. 6, in te ipse secede 
and 40. 13 ¢e ipse non audias. 


xii. 3. Seneca visits his country house and finds much that reminds him he is 
getting old—the house he built falling into decay, the trees he planted losing sap. 
He comes across an old man who claims to be Felicio, the bailiff’s son, cuz solebas 
sigillaria adferre ... deliciolum tuum. Then follow these words: ‘ perfecte’ inquam 
‘iste delirat. pupulus etiam delicium meum factus est? prorsus potest fieri: dentes 
illi cum maxime cadunt.’ 

I believe we should read profecto at the outset, but that is a detail and read, e.g. 
by Ruhkopf, though Hense does not even mention it. The difficulty comes in 
the words pupulus etiam et sqqg. Unfortunately dentes—cadunt which ought to make 
everything clear is a somewhat ambiguous phrase. The old man is losing his teeth. 
So was Seneca, who in Ep. 83. 4 speaks of a little seven-year-old boy who claims 
that both of them have ‘eandem crisim, ‘climacteric,-and the reason he assigns 
is that ‘utrique dentes cadunt.’ The phrase regularly refers to the shedding of the 
milk-teeth (so in all the exx. in L. S.): could it be used of the second teeth, except 
by way of a joke asin Z.83.1.c.? I think not, and if I am right, then we must 
reject the translation ‘ It’s quite possible he is my old playmate : his teeth are going 
like mine,’ and take the clause prorsus—cadunt as referring to pupulus :—‘ He 
really might well be a child: he’s shedding his teeth.’ I believe etzam ought to be 
read et tam: ‘he thinks that he’s a boy again, and, not content with that, must be 
my old playmate.’ 

In case anyone should doubt the geniuneness of pupu/us, found again practically 
only in Catullus it may be well to mention that Seneca’s- style is full of collo- 
quial words, such as this doubtless was, and that in particular, one may quote 
the words allocutio, capsula, lancino, pertundo, sacculus, ueternus, and unguentatus as 
Catullan and recurring either nowhere else or at any rate rarely elsewhere than in 
Seneca. 


§ 7. Heraclitus said ‘unus dies par omni (just below, omnibus) est.’ This say- 
ing was differently interpreted, but the view that concerns us here, and was evidently 
Seneca’s, is that one day was equal to another sésmzlitudine inasmuch as longisstmi 
temporis spatium can give you nothing that you could not get in the twenty-four 
hours’ day, viz. /ucem et noctem. Then the MSS. proceed: ‘et in alternas mundi 
uices plura facit ista, non alias contractior alias productior. itaque sic ordinandus 
est dies omnis tamquam cogat agmen’ etc. 

Alternas mundi uices means of course the alternations of night and day: so 
utces often in Seneca’s prose, and in Thyestes 813 mundi uices.. Gronov saw that 


1 For the use of ##, which means ‘to go and swell the total of,’ cp. Vit. Beat. 22. 3 ‘quaedam in summam 
res parua sunt.’ 
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the contrast suggested by zon must be alia (cp. Ep. 47. 21 ‘mutatur on in melius 
sed in al/iud’), which he accordingly supplied. Buecheler and Hense follow in sup- 
plying a/za, but assume that more words than this have fallen out—thereby of 
course greatly endangering the palaeographical security of the emendation. Nor is 
their assumption at all necessary. A/za ends a clause: with a/ias, we enter on 
another, which serves as a bridge from Heraclitus’ maxim to that of ‘ Treat each day 
as if it were your last.’ Unfortunately the new clause has no subject in our MSS., 
owing to its having been omitted by haplography before the ztague of the next 
sentence. Read then ‘alias contractior, alias productior <uzta>: itaque’ etc. 


xv. 9. Seneca has proved to Lucilius that the exercise of his body need not 
take up a large part of his time. Then, about to close his letter, he wishes to 
quote (according to the regular rule observed in Books I-III of the letters) a 
passage which has struck him in his day’s reading. He has all kinds of names for 
these quotations: generally he regards them as a daily payment due to Lucilius, 
in 6. 7 one is a diurna mercedula. Here he begins: 

Detraxi tibi non pusillum negotii; una mercedula et unum graecum ad haec 
beneficia accedet. 

Although Hense shews no suspicion of the passage beyond citing the 
conjecture munus for unum, it appears to me as it stands obviously corrupt. That 
una is really equivalent to the indefinite article is bad enough: the phrase unum 
Graecum is impossible. It could only mean ‘one Greek kindness, and munus 
Graecum is not much better: munus Graecorum would improve matters, but it is 
quite contrary to Seneca’s custom in these quotations to emphasize the fact that they 
are from the Greek: the only point he ever makes in reference to their origin is 
that they are drawn from Epicurean, not Stoic, sources. Here the question of 
source is duly put later on, and all Seneca is at present thinking of is, that he has 
by his advice about exercise really paid the debt which he regards each daily letter as 
owing to Lucilius: cp. especially 9. 20 where after giving an apophthegm he says: 
‘Epicurus too made a similar remark (uocem), quam tu boni consule, etzamsi hunc 
diem tam expunxi’ and 19. 10 where after citing Maecenas he goes on ‘ poteram 
tecum hac Maecenatis sententia parem facere rationem.’ In our passage una calls 
loudly for a corresponding a/ter,and I believe Seneca wrote alterum ad haec 
beneficta accedet: the letters of alterum got transposed (transposition is not 
uncommon in these MSS., p writes a/tare for altera p. 203, 5) and (g)raecum of the 
MSS. represents the word. A slight emendation now becomes necessary after 
mercedula, so that the whole passage should read ‘ detraxi—negotii: una mercedula 
est. Nunc alterum ad haec beneficia accedet : ecce insigne praeceptum,’ etc. The 
& Of graecum probably represents the last letter of munc: confusion of the two 
letters is extremely common in p L. 


xv. I1. ‘Don’t be ambitious: reflect how much better off you are already 
than many people: finem constitue quem transire ne uelis quidem, si possis: 
away with delusive blessings 
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sperantibus meliora quam adsecutis. si quid in illis esset solidi, 
aliquando et implerent: nunc haurientium sitim concitant. mittantur speciosi 
adparatus.’ 


So Hense, after Madvig: the MSS. read zm(m)etantur for mittantur. There 
are it is true several exx. of mitto being written as mzto in these MSS., but I 
cannot believe that we ought to accept Madvig’s conjecture, for (1) I know of no 
example of such a use of mzttantur in Seneca, who would almost certainly have 
written ¢ollantur ; (2) the clause nunc—concitant is so brief as to be positively abrupt, 
although of course zmplerent has to some extent prepared the way for the meta- 
phor ; (3) the meaning ‘plans,’ which I imagine we must attribute to adparatus 
with Madvig’s reading, is hardly, I think, to be found in Seneca. The regular 
meaning of the word in Seneca is something very near to that of fompa, a series 
of articles spread out so as to appeal to the eye, and such, I imagine, is about the 
force of Horace’s Persict adparatus. Cp. esp. Ep. 94. 70, ‘quis posuit in auro 
secretam dapem ? quis ...luxuriae suae pompam solus explicuit?... adparatum 
uitiorum suorum pro modo turbae spectantis expandit.’ 

I propose: ‘nunc haurientium sitis concitant, inritant, ut speciosi adparatus.’ 
The rewards of ambition are like the fine array at a banquet: so far from allaying 
the appetite, they whet it. 
connexion with cupiditates, famem, etc. For the combination with concitare cp. Ep. 85. 
11, where the two words run parallel. The assonance would attract Seneca (in 
spite of the difference in quantity: cp. Vt. Beat. 3. 4 ‘aut inrztant aut terrztant’) and 
cause him to prefer asyndeton. It would of course be easy to supply et (especially 
if the MSS. shew signs of punctuation after concttant: see above on vii. 5), but, 
this kind of asyndeton is very common in Seneca: cp. 43. 3 ‘quaeritur, scitur,’ 
102. 26 ‘gemis, ploras, 121. 8 ‘ niti, quati se’ (Hense is certainly wrong in bracketing 
niti there). 


Inritare is of course a uox propria in Seneca in 


xxi. 10. Seneca is laying stress on the simplicity with which Epicurus lived. 
‘Cum adieris eius hortulos et inscriptum hortulis HOSPES, HIC BENE MANEBIS..... 
paratus erit istius domicilii custos,’ etc. 

This is another of the passages which Hense prints without implying that he 
is dissatisfied with it, although he has to devote nearly four lines to the emendations 
which others have proposed. Adieris etus, I may note, is itself Usener’s improve- 
ment on Schweighaeuser’s emendation of the a(u)dierithis of the MSS.: it seems 
likely to be right. The things that still disturb one are: (1) The substantival 
use of imscriptum, for which there is no other ex. in Seneca, perhaps none at all 
outside Gellius, (2) the dative Aortulis after this verbal noun, (3) the awkwardness 
of the zeugma adieris—inscriptum, (4) the repetition of Aortulis where there is 
really no emphasis. 

All these difficulties vanish if we read erit (possibly HOC erit, oc falling out 
after -os) inscriptum in postibus: I do not see that. any serious ones take their 
place. The only difficulty is the p of postibus. I believe this fell out, though such 
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a catastrophe does not often befall the letter. On p. 213, 7 pV have meme for 
nempe similarly. At 368, 21 indeed posse becomes esse in B without any obvious 
ex planation : on p. 5, 1 A writes muscent for pmiscent. 


xxxiii. 5. ‘Don’t imagine you can summatim degustare ingenia maximorum 
uirorum by means of an anthology of their apophthegms, Tota tibi inspicienda 
sunt, tota tractanda. Res geritur et per lineamenta sua ingenii opus nectitur, ex 
quo nihil subduci sine ruina potest.’ 

A difficult passage. Lineamenta of course generally means the outline 
framework of a drawing or building: here it seems to mean farts of a whole: he 
goes on to say‘I don’t mean that you may not examine singula membra, but 
remember, she is not a beauty cuius crus laudatur aut brachium, sed tla cutus 
VNIVERSA FACIES a@dmirationem PARTIBVS SINGVLIS adstulit.’ The nearest 
parallel to such a use of the word that I can find is Vat. Quaest. 3. 29. 3 ‘legem 
barbae et canorum nondum, natus infans habet: totius enim corporis. ..in paruo 
occultoque /ineamenta sunt,’ where the corresponding passage of Cleanthes (Stob. 
Ecl. 1. 372, Ritter-Preller® § 500) runs @omrep yap évos Tivos Ta pépn wavta pveras ex 
omeppatwv év Tois KaOnKovaer ypovots, KTH. 

A second difficulty is involved in the phrase ves geritur. It is common enough 
in Seneca, but is always amplified into such phrases as 7. ferrog., r. animo g.,r. intra 
cundem hominem g., and so forth. The only absolute use that I have found is in 
Const. 19. 4: ‘the wise man is out of the battle, his victory is won: uos rem geritis, 
you are still fighting.’ This sense will hardly do here. Various suggestions are 
quoted by Hense, but no one seems to have suggested an adjective for res. 
Palaeographically magna and ardua seem about equally balanced, but Seneca’s 
usage and the rhythm are greatly in favour of the first. It is possible however 
that we should read zmgens after geritur: cp.in any case Ep. 49.9 ‘non uaco ad 
istas ineptias: zmgens negotium in manibus est. 

A less necessary change, but to my mind one that is very desirable, is the 
substitution of corpus for opus. The words which follow the passage and 
were paraphrased above refer to bodily matters ; and cp. 89. 1 ‘desideras .. . diuidi 
philosophiam et ingens corpus eius in membra disponi.’ 


xl. 2. Serapio speaks too rapidly. ‘Solet magno cursu uerba conuellere, quae 
non effundit ima sed premit et urguet ; plura enim ueniunt quam quibus uox una 
sufficiat.’ 

That éma is corrupt, all admit, but ua of ¢, which is generally accepted, does 
not please me much better. The meaning is quite clear, the words come so thick 
and fast that Serapio can’t get them out: they are blocked at the exit. The 
metaphor is of course that of a torrent, effundere meaning ‘ to carry off’ the flood- 
waters : cp. eg. Mart. 7. 36. 3 of tiles ‘quae posset subitos effundere nimbos.’ But 
what force are we to assign to uma? Hardly ‘altogether,’ for the idea negatived is 
clearly the idea of something which Serapio ought to do, and no one can wish him 
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to pour out all he has to say in a single effort. The word then must mean ‘along 
with,’ and the question at once arises ‘ Along with what?’ Now as a matter of 
fact Seneca’s metaphor, like many metaphors, will not bear pressing. The words 
are the torrent, but he chooses to regard them as flotsam and jetsam in that 
torrent: conuellere shews this. Now the torrent flows on, whilst the trees it has 
uprooted get across stream and stick on rocks. Seneca then can certainly say that 
the river fails to carry off these trees along with its flood-waters, and it is just 
conceivable that he might write uwa instead of una secum or una cum aquis suts. 
But the moment we leave the metaphor and come to Serapio’s delivery, we see that 
una can mean nothing: you cannot imagine a time when his words stopped but his 
speech went on! Vma then either gives an unsuitable meaning or exposes the 
weakness of the metaphor which Seneca is here developing: we may with con- 
fidence reject it. What is to take its place is not so easy to say, but as I and T 
are fairly commonly confused in these MSS., I propose to read ¢amen (tam in the 
archetype). 


§ 8. tantum festinet atque ingerat quantum aures pati possunt. 


Seneca here gives rules for the right kind of delivery. If the text is correct, 
tantum is first adverbial or cognate, and then ordinary accusative. I have not 
noted anything like it in Seneca and believe we should change zngerat to ingruat. 
Cp. Quint. 11. 3. 56 (in similar context): ‘Some people pretend to be out of breath, 
tamquam inuentionis copia urgueantur, maiorque uis eloquentiae zmgruat quam 
quae emitti faucibus possit’ (which compare with § 2 above). 


§ 9. recte ergo facies si... ipse malueris, si necesse est, uel P. Vinicium 
dicere. ‘Qui itaque?’ Cum quaereretur quomodo P. Vinicius diceret, Asellius 
ait etc. 

So I read with the MSS., except that I adopt the capitals and punctuation of 
modern times. Something is obviously wrong: the editors content themselves 
with writing Vinicius in the first sentence and changing we/ to uelut or ut. I must 
point out that this still leaves some serious difficulties. First, within a space of 
five lines of Teubner text we have the phrases ut P. Vinicius dicere, quomodo 
P. Vinicius diceret, and dicere guomodo Vinicius: all which is strangely monotonous 
for Senecan prose. Secondly, the question ‘ gud ttaque ?’ is hardly needed alongside 
the clause ‘cum quaereretur’: which of the two is the more Senecan may be seen 
by comparing Ef. 29. 6 where a similar dictum is introduced by the words ‘de 
cuius secta cum quaereretur, Scaurus ait’ etc. Thirdly, the interrogative adverb 
gut does not occur elsewhere in Seneca. 

Starting from the certainly corrupt gué ttague, and bearing in mind that the 
interchange of ¢ and gu is remarkably frequent in these MSS., and that there are 
not wanting exx. of that of ¢ and gu (as one would a priori expect, c and t being so 
frequently confused), I proposed at first to read citate. As however Seneca does 
not use the word, I prefer to write concitate, which is almost the same palaeo- 
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graphically (¢cttate: con omitted eg. p. 86,12; 123, 6; 125, 26). Cp. p. 245, 17 
where P corrupts aefate into (p)aetague, and, for the word, § 12 below, where 
Fabianus is named as a model, who ‘ disputabat expedite magis quam concttate. 

Vinicium now awaits its governing verb, and madueris its infinitive, for most 
certainly Seneca is not recommending Lucilius dicere concitate. Both desiderata 
are given and the threefold repetition of the name of Vinicius in connexion with 
the verb dicere disappears, if we read after Vintcium the words ‘ imitari quam,’ 
The whole passage then will run: ‘et ipse malueris uel P. Vinicium <imitari 
quam> dicere concitate.’ It may be thought that the resemblance between -zcium 
and the -2 guam is too slight to cause an error of the kind assumed, but the above 
mentioned confusion of ¢ and gu should be borne in mind, and for -um=-am I may 
compare p. 203, I, where nine words fe!l out in p through the identification of s//lam 
and zllum. 


§ 10. Seneca gives the witticisms of Asellius and Varius and then gocs on: 


‘Quidni malis tu sic dicere quomodo Vinicius? Aliquis tam insulsus interue- 
nerit quam qui illi singula uerba uellenti...ait: dic numquid dicas. Nam 
Q. Hateri cursum . . . longe abesse ab homine sano uolo.’ 


What does the a/iguis clause mcan? Hense shews no signs of dissatisfaction, 
but I can make nothing of it. /#teruenerit, whatever the mood, must be like 
Nat. Quaest. 5.18.1 ‘inter cetera hoc quoque a/igurs suspexerit: ‘Someone might,’ 
‘Someone could.’ But this does not suit the preceding clause, one of the gutdni 
ones so common in Seneca (ten in the first forty letters). These clauses regularly 
suggest a course, and are followed by another clause confirming or justifying the 
suggestion. Here it is suggested ‘Better imitate Vinicius (than Serapio)’: it 
is strange encouragement to add ‘Some one will very likely come and jeer 
at you.’ 

A mark of interrogation will improve matters. ‘Is anyone likely to make fun 
of you?’ might imply ‘ No once will do so, and does confirm the previous advice. 
But a question like this could not imply a negative: Lucilius would surely reply 
‘Of course some one will: some one did to Vinicius, anyhow.’ And the nam of 
the next sentence, in which Seneca dismisses the lightning pace of Haterius (which 
wanted the break on continually, as Augustus said), is absolutely without any force 
so far. 

We must then use the knife—but for a very slight and very common 
operation. Read alius for alizguis and cp. Trang. 9.5 ‘Forty thousand books 
were destroyed at Alexandria. “ Pulcherrimum regiae opulentiae monumentum a/ius 
laudauerit, sicut T. Liuius,...: non fuit elegantiae illud”’ etc. The only difference 
between that passage and this is that Seneca has suppressed a clause corresponding 
to the one there beginning non fu:t ctc., a clause in which he stated that his own 
view would be different. He implies this by the epithet zasu/sus, and before we 
can give nam its proper force we must supply something like: ‘/ say if we are to 
have an extreme, let it be that of Vinicius: Haterius’ is frenzy.’ 
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xlvii. 8. A description of the hardships endured by slaves waiting at a 
banquet. 

‘Alius, cui conuiuarum censura permissa est, perstat infelix et exspectat quos 
adulatio et intemperantia aut gulae aut linguae reuocet in crastinum.’ 

This is nonsense. If the slave has only to wait for those who are to come 
back next day, he is not so hard-worked after all. Censuva implies that he has got 
to divide the guests, as the censors did the citizens, into classes: as the magistrates 
assigned people to the lists of those fit for service and those not fit, so this slave, 
after carefully watching their behaviour throughout the banquet, divides them into 
the two classes of those who deserve a second invitation and those who do not. 
Spectat then, not exrspectat is the verb required : the same mistake occurs in por L on 
Pp. 27.3; 39.22; 75.21; 93.21, whilst at 261.19 conversely P is wrong with spectas 
for exspectas. It seems unnecessary then to suppose that ex is a corruption of ex ezs, 
especially as e¢ immediately precedes. 


§ 10. ‘Treat your slave well: tam tu illum uidere ingenuum potes quam ille te 
seruum. Mariana clades multos splendidissime natos, senatorium per militiam 
auspicantes gradum, fortuna depressit: alium ex illis pastorem, alium custodem 
casae fecit.’ 

Lipsius proposed Variana: I am surprised that Hense keeps to the MSS., 
with no further comment than that Buecheler defends their reading. The 
references to Buecheler in Hense are very tantalizing: no work of his is mentioned 
in which the remarks are published, and one is left to infer that the statements are 
due to private correspondence and conversation between the two scholars: cp. what 
is said on p. xl of the preface. One would be only too glad to know on what 
grounds the text could be defended: to me everything suggests the Varus disaster. 
Clades surely suits this second Cannae better than anything connected with the 
name of Marius: besides, mz/stzam points clearly to a battle, and those who 
escaped from the Mario-Sullan battles would be proscribed rather than sold into 
slavery—the fate to which the context here clearly refers, and the fate which would 
certainly befall any of Varus’ troops whose lives the Germans spared. Lastly, so 
definite a mention of military service as a preliminary to senatorial rank suits an 
episode of Augustus’ reign far better than one of the Republican period: see 
Mommsen, St-R.® 1.545 note. 


WALTER C. SUMMERS. 


Sheffield. 
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A PASSAGE OF PINDAR RECONSIDERED. 


PINDAR O/. ii. 63 ff. 
Oavovrwy pev évOad’ avtix’ amdrapvor dpéves 
mowas éticav, Ta 5 év Tad5e Atos apyd 
aditpa Kata yas Suxaler tis éyOpa 
, , ] , 
hoyov Ppacars avayKna 
toas b¢ vixtecouw aici, 
icass 8 apuépais aédov EyovTes, atrovéotepov 
écrol Séxovrar Blorov KTH. 


Mr. Garrod’s interesting discussion (in the Classical Quarterly for July, 1907) of 
the first four lines of this famous passage raises a good many controversial points, 
but his central objection to what may be called the most obvious rendering (if we 
accept Rauchenstein’s adris for avrix’ in the first line) is one that was certainly 
worth making, and in attempting to meet it the whole passage may perhaps be 
placed in a clearer light. I have put down a few more lines than Mr. Garrod did, 
because it seems to me that it is just the general connexion of thought (which the 
added lines give) that must first be considered, in order to see the different parts in 
due perspective. Avdris must of course wait for its justification until this has been 
done. Firstly, as to the contrast to which wéy points: there is no reason to think 
that Mr. Garrod mistook this, or supposed it to lie in ra & dv rade x«rh., since he 
translates this 5é by ‘and’: nevertheless it is a fact requiring cardinal emphasis 
that the contrast begins with loais 5 vixrecow xtr. Hence I conceive that a 
provisional outline of Pindar’s meaning might be given thus: tay Oavoytwy oi pev 
movnpol ... owas Tivovow... oi 58 écOXot arrovécrepov Séyovtas Blorov. Now we 
come to Mr. Garrod’s objection, which concerns the internal structure or arrange- 
ment of clauses in the first part alone of this antithesis. ‘This involves an 
impossible inversion of the true order of ideas. It makes Pindar speak of the 
second punishment of guilty souls (in a new life on earth) before he says anything 
of their first punishment (in the world below).’ For ‘first punishment’ it would, I 
think, be more accurate, as well as sufficient for the objector’s purpose, to say 
‘judgment’: for Pindar seems here to disregard the rious év "Asdov (Plato, Laws 
870 D) so as to confine the penalty to the punishment received in a second life. 
Such variations of detail on a common groundwork of Orphic eschatology occur 
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here and there according to the writer’s purpose or fancy, as may be seen by 
comparing the several Platonic versions among themselves and with Pindar’s and 
Vergil’s. Let us say, then, that Pindar speaks of the punishment before the 
judgment. True: but then this Aysteron proteron may be justified on the same 
principle asin other cases (unless there are any due to mere carelessness or caprice), 
that is, the leading thought is placed first, and emphasis overrides chronology. Here 
the leading thought is supplied by the antithesis that forms. the framework of the 
whole passage: that the bad are punished, while the good are rewarded. The 
manner in which the punishment is brought about, though not unimpressive, is yet 
secondary : thus the clause ra & év rade ... avdyxa is subordinate in thought, and 
therefore placed second: it might almost be placed in brackets. And thus the 
chief difficulty disappears. 

It remains to be seen whether the details of phraseology can be harmonized 
with this general view. The verbal points may be taken in order. The reasons in 
favour of airis for avtixa are now plain enough: as Plato says (/. ¢.) «al madw 
adixopévas Sevpo avayxaioy elvat thy cata dvow Sienv éxtica: (I quote this passage 
as the simplest and most concise exposition I know of the doctrines in question, 
referred to by him as generally accepted from oi év rais reXerais repli ta Toaira 
éamovdaxores). As for dmddapvor, the general meaning suggested for this by our 
antithesis is certainly ‘the wicked.’ Mr. Garrod questions whether this sense (or 
‘sinful ’) is Pindaric or anywhere well established. Such a derivative meaning is 
not without parallel. Terms denoting moral unsatisfactoriness are apt to be 
allusive and euphemistic in their origin: in the course of usage they gather 
vituperative energy: cf. oyétAcos, rovnpds, padiovpyos, froward, caitiff, etc., etc. 
When Mr. Pickwick called Mr. Tupman a ‘fellow’ he was unconsciously 
illustrating this linguistic tendency. And so amdXapvos, originally ‘ unhandy, 
might acquire a sterner sense. In Solon Fr. 27 (3) 12 (man in the ‘ sixth age’) ovd 
Epdeww 20’ Sums Epy’ amdrapuva Oére, Theogn. 281 de:A@ ydp tr amddapva Bpote 
mapa TOArX avedécOa: | wap odds, HryeicOar 8 ws Kara mavra TiBei (quoted by 
Fennell) the meanings may be respectively ‘reckless’ and ‘shameful,’ ‘ dastardly’ 
(orig. =sluggish), but that of ‘wickedness’ is not far off. To the next clause 
Mr. Garrod would give an entirely new turn by applying the verb to the defendant 
not the judge: Ssedfes rvs with acc., ‘a man must plead his cause’ for his misdeeds, 
cf. Eur. Orvest. 580 dovov Sieafwv. The latter seems to be an isolated use for 
d:iaafecGa: with gen. On the other hand he questions d:cafey te for ‘to judge an 
offence.’ I would point out (1) that the verb is used for deciding a case, or point 
at issue (in the acc.) in Aesch. Eum. 471, 601 ; (2) Ssnadfew (absolute) expresses 
the function of the judges in the underworld in several places: Gorg. §24 A otro 
otv—Sindcovow dv re rAewau, Rep. 614C ered) Siabiadceav (cf. the mid. 
S:adixacapévous, of the judged, Phaedo 107 D); (3) but the most obvious and 
tempting parallel is Aesch. Supp. 230 

wanel Sixafes raumraxhuab’, ws Novos, 
Zevds Gdros €v xapodow vtordras b(xas— 
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because here the same word is used in the same connexion by a poet under the 
same Orphic or Pythagorean influences. The proposal to waive this analogy on 
the ground that (a) the true construction is perhaps d:«afew . . dixas, (6) the reading 
(of taumdaxnuad’) is uncertain, surely makes too much of. accidents. At any 
rate the verb means ‘to judge’: and, granted that it has a cognate acc. dixas, the 
probabilities are greatly in favour of its having also a direct object raumXaxnpara, 
which is a fairly convincing correction of the jumble in M. The same passage 
suggests that our rvs is practically equivalent to Zevs aAXos (2. yOorios), though 
more indefinite. The idea of ‘dread indefiniteness’ I should be prepared, with 
others, to accept, though one may suspect that two collateral influences are here at 
work: the need of reticence in alluding to chthonian powers (cf. As tpéuopev Aéyeuv 
«tr. Soph. O.C. 129) and the divergences of tradition respecting the judge or 
judges in Hades, divergences of which ris is perhaps a stately avoidance (cf. the 
anonymous éicaorai in the Myth of Er). Lastly, the question of éy@pa Aovyov 
ppacas avayxa is already largely prejudged by the foregoing considerations, ard 
although these words are no doubt quite capable of Mr. Garrod’s interpretation, 
they hardly offer difficulty from the other point of view. Aoyov ¢paca: might 
mean ‘to pronounce sentence,’ cf. the Aoyos ’Avayens in the final scene of the Myth 
of Er, but more probably ‘to enjoin, or demand, a reckoning,’ as the converse of 
Noyow &:5dvar—a sense of the verb arising out of that of ‘declaring authoritatively ’ 
and found with the inf. and perhaps with an acc. object in Aesch. Persae 173 un 
ce dis dpdoat unr’ Eros unt Epyov. Putting these results together, and reading adris 
in the first line, we may render the whole not too preposterously: ‘ After death 
the souls of the unrighteous do penance here once more—the wrongs done in this 
realm of Zeus one judgeth in the world below who demandeth a reckoning under 
bitter constraint—but the righteous, where their sun ever maketh day tally with 
night and night with day, reap a life untroubled, etc.’ 
W. J. GOODRICH. 


NO. V. VOL. I. 











AD SENECAE DIALOGOS. 


Dial. 1 (De prouid.) 3 14 p. 9 29 Hermes: ‘inimicitiae potentium graues 
sunt: opponatur (Cato) simul Pompeio, Caesari, Crasso; graue est a deterioribus 
honore anteiri: Vatinio postponatur; graue est ciuilibus bellis interesse: toto 
terrarum orbe pro causa bona tam infeliciter quam pertinaciter militet ; graue est 
manus sibi afferre: faciat’. 


Omnibus malis, in quibus Fortunam expertus est Cato, grautssimis perfunctus 
est: qui non uni sed tribus simul potentissimis obiectus est, quem non deterior sed 
pessimus omnium honore anteiit, cui maiores aliquanto partes in armis ciuilibus 
datae sunt quam ut interesset tantummodo. Vide nunc, quo minae Fortunae 
exeant :—‘faciat’! Nonne quantocius, recordati qualem Catonis mortem descrip- 
serit Seneca (Zp. 24 8,67 7 et 13, 70 19, 71 17, Dial. IX 16 4), restituemus ‘<bis> 
faciat’? Conferantur imprimis huius dialogi 2 11 et 12 p. 5 17: ‘liquet mihi cum 
magno spectasse gaudio deos, dum ille uir—gladium sacro pectori infigit—. inde 
crediderim fuisse parum certum et efficax uulnus: non fuit diis immortalibus satis 
spectare Catonem semel; retenta ac reuocata uirtus est, ut in difficiliore parte se 
ostenderet ; non enim tam magno animo mors initur quam repetitur. 42s propter 
antecedens sibz in szbz abiit (“manus sibi afferre sibi, faciat’), deinde omissum est. 


Dial. III (De tra lib. 1) 24 p.491: <> # # # tamquam aut curam nostram 
deserentibus aut auctoritatem contemnentibus. quid? gladiatoribus quare populus 
irascitur et tam inique, ut iniuriam putet, quod non libenter pereunt? contemni se 
iudicat et uultu, gestu, ardore a spectatore in aduersarium uertitur <’>. quicquid 
est tale, non est ira, sed quasi ira, eqs. 


Ficto aduersario suum reddidi (‘—’). In iis quae perierunt irae finitio fuit: 
‘iram esse cupiditatem ulciscendae iniuriae’, cui finitioni tria obiciuntur: ‘iram 
moueri interdum aut mom accepta iniuria (horum prior pars aeque interiit), aut 
nondum (3 1), interdum uindictae cupiditate carere’ (3 2). 


Dial. Ul (De tva lib. 1) 12 1 p. §9 1: ‘Quid ergo?’ inquit ‘uir bonus non 
irascitur si caedi patrem suum uiderit, si rapi matrem?’ Non irascetur, sed 
uindicabit, sed tuebitur. quid autem times, ne parum magnus illi stimulus etiam 
sine ira pietas sit? aut dic eodem modo: ‘quid ergo? cum uideat secari patrem 
suum filiumue, uir bonus non flebit nec linquetur animo?’ quae accidere feminis 
uidemus, quotiens illas leuis periculi suspicio perculit. 
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Pro ‘secari’ infeliciter ‘necari’ coniecerunt Wolters et editor. Hoc enim uult 
Seneca: ob caedem irasci aeque infirmitatis (§ 4) indicium esse atque flere ob 
factam medicinam (Dza/. XII 2 2 p. 341 25: ‘urere ac secare’). 


Dial. III (De tra lib. I) 16 § p. 63 22: et cum certicem noxio imperabo 
praecidi et cum parricidas (—am edd. ueteres) insuam culleo et cum mittam in 
supplicium militare et cum Tarpeio proditorem hostemue publicum inponam, sine 
ira eo uultu animoque ero, quo serpentes et animalia uenenata percutio. 


Lipsius, quamuis recte obiectum desiderans, tamen dum ‘ militarem’ proponit, 
rem non absoluit, cum desideretur etiam culpae indicatio; itaque fortiore remedio 
utendum esse puto et scribendum ‘latronem’. (Dza/. VII 19 3 p. 217 4 ‘ad sup- 
plicium acti’ = in crucem sublati).’ 


Dial. Ul (De iva lib. 1) 16 6 p. 64 4: nam si bono uiro ob mala facinora irasci 
conuenit, et ob secundas res malorum hominum inuidere conueniet. quid enim est 
indignius quam florere zmprobos quosdam et eos indulgentia fortunae abuti, quibus 
nulla potest satis mala inueniri fortuna? 


W. Gemollio ‘improbos’ inserenti potius adstipularer, quam Gertzio aut ‘eos’ 
tollenti, aut ‘quos damnes’ corrigenti: in ipsis enim quae traduntur uerbis nihil 
esse uidetur quod suspicionem moueat; sed uerisimilius est ante ‘florere’ excidisse 
‘illorum’ (per compendium, cf. Gertzii ‘excurs. crit. pp. 412 sgg. in editione 
dialogorum, Hauniae 1886). 


Dial. Wl (De iva lib. II) § 3 p. 76 8:—et uoluptate multa perfruuntur 
plurimumque ab iratorum uultu absunt, per otium saeui. 


Gertzii coniecturae ‘per iocum’ fauet Ef. p. 432 14 Hense: ‘homo, sacra res 
homini, iam per lusum ac iocum occiditur’. 


Dial. 1V (De iva lib. II) 10 1 p. 80 3: Illud potius cogitabis, non esse 
iraseendum erroribus. quid enim, si quis irascatur in tenebris parum uestigia certa 
ponentibus? quid, si quis surdis imperia non exaudientibus? quid, si pueris, quod 
neglecto dispectu officiorum ad lusus et ineptos aequalium iocos spectent? quid, si 
illis irasci uelis, guz, quod aegrotant senescunt, fatigantur ? 


In loco uarie temptato asyndeton trimembre ‘aegrotant senescunt fatigantur’ 
non est tollendum, cf. Dia/. V 9 3 p. 118 17: ‘debemus—cauere lassitudinem 
corporis: consumit enim quidquid in nobis mite placidumque est et acria 
concitat—ob eandem causam iracundiores sunt ualetudine aut 
aetate fessi’, Quem locum respiciens et alterum qui legitur IV 19 4 p. 89 12: 
‘senes difficiles et queruli sunt, ut aegri et conualescentes et quorum aut 


ponit: ‘et cum mittam in supplicium <proditorem 
rei> militaris et cum Tarpeio hostem publicum im- 
ponam’, coll, Zw, ii §9: ‘inuectus haud falso in 
proditorem exercitum militaris disciplinae’ (mox 
sequitur supplicium). 


1 V. cl. Postgate quem offendit inaequalis quodam- 
modo atque sibi impar sententiarum enuntiatio—cur 
enim, rogat, cum in prioribus particulis unus.tantum 
ob admissum facinus poenas capite pendat, in ultimo 
duos proditorem—hostem pendere uidemus ?—pro- 


D2 











lassitudine aut detractione sanguinis exhaustus est calor’, ita suppleuerim: 
‘quid si <quer>ulis irasci-uelis, quod acgrotant senescunt fatigantur ?’ ‘quod’ non 
sicuti in antecedentibus (irasci pucris quod—spectent) ad ‘irasci’ referendum est, 
quod uetat modus indicatiuus, sed ad ‘querulis’; neque aliter fieri potest: quis 
enim sanus ob hoc solum homini irascatur quod aegrotet uel senescat uel 
fatigetur? Postquam ‘querulis’ in ‘illis’ deprauatum est, ortum est — neque 


causa latet—quod in JZ legitur: ‘gui aevrotant—’. 


Dial. 1V (De iva \ib. Il) 27 2 p. 96 7: non enim nos causa mundo sumus 
hiemem aestatemque referendi: suas ista leges habent, quibus diuina exercentur. 

Gertz, qui in Studiis suis criticis p. 93 ‘diuina’ incluscrat, in editione proposuit 
‘diuina <omnia>’; Madvig ‘<ui> diuina’ supplens aut tautologiam induxit, si 
‘leges’ et ‘uis diuina’ idem sunt, aut, si minus, tenebris omnia inuoluit. Nisi cum 
editore auctoris neglegentiam suspicari malis, uide ne satius sit scribere ‘quibus 
deuincta exercentur’; cf. Dza/. V1 181 p. 176 18: puta nascenti me tibi uenire 
in consilium: ‘intraturus es urbem dis, hominibus communem, omnia complexam, 
certis legibus acternisque deuznctam', indefatigata caclestium officia uoluentem ’. 


Dial. \V (De iva lib. I1) 36 6 p. 107 20: maximum enim illos malum cepit et 
omnia exsuperans uitia. alia paulatim intrant, repentina ct uniuersa uis huius est. 


Gertzii coniecturam ‘illa’ ucl ‘alia: illa’ iure non recepit editor: ‘alia’ enim 
significat ‘cetera’, cf. quae subsequuntur ‘omnes alios affectus’, Dial. V 4 5 
p. 112 28: ‘alia animi mala’ (opp.: iracundia), de Ben. IL] 11 3 p.61 22: ‘omnium 
parentium unum crat beneficium— ; alia diuersa sunt’. 


Dial. V (De tra lib. II1) 4 4 p. 112 22: non uis ergo admoncam cos, qui iram 
<inm> summa potentia exercent et argumentum uirium existumant ct in 
magnis magnae fortunae bonis ponunt paratam ultionem, quam non sit potens, immo 
ne liber quidem dici possit irae suac captiuus? non uis admoncam, quo diligentior 
quisque sit et ipse se circumspiciat, alia animi mala ad pessimos quosque pertinere, 
iracundiam etiam eruditis hominibus et in alia sanis inrepere? 


<in> ex Z restituendum uidetur: nam re uera homincs pracpotentes (reges, 
tyrannos) indicasse Senecam tam e uerbis ‘magnae fortunae’ colligas quam uel 
praecipue ex exemplis quae et pracpotentium ct disertorum irae scquuntur c, 16 3, 
c. 17 1 sgg. (p. 126 7 sgq, ct 24 sgg.): ‘atqui plerique sic iram quasi insigne regium 
exercuerunt, sicut Darius—. at quanto Xerses facilior! eqs’. ‘Hacc barbaris 
regibus feritas in ira fuit, quos nulla eruditio, nullus littcrarum § cultus 
inbucrat: dabo tibi ex Aristotelis sinu Alexandrum—’.). De locutione ‘ iram 
exercere’ cf. locum laudatum (p. 126 7) et V 8 3 p. 117 6: ‘causas irascendi non 


1 Ne editoris annotatione ‘dcuincta Gertz c¢ Mad- ipsum tamen (Aduu. Critt. II p. 356) sic uerba cita- 
vig’ in errorem inducatur, monendus est Iector wuisse: ‘—omnia complexam, certis Icgibus.... 
Madvigium probauisse quidem Gertzii coniccturam deuincta’; ut appareat illum, dum ad Gertzii inter- 
(Gertz. Studd. Critt. p. 113: ‘omnia complexam, punctioncm parum attendit, aliud probauisse, aliud 
certis legibus aeternisque dcuincta indefatigatac.o.u.’)» | prorsus ipsum uoluisse. 
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inuenit nec uitium suum exercet.’ ‘J potentia’ =dum potentes sunt (cf. VII 22 1 
p. 220 8: ‘in diuitiis’). De toto cf. de Clem. 11 3: ‘In hac tanta facultate rerum 
non ira me ad iniqua supplicia conpulit,—non ipsa ostentandae per terrores 
potentiae dira, sed frequens magnis imperiis gloria’. 


Dial. V (De ira lib. III) § 6 p. 114 1: nihil est simultatibus grauius: has 
ira conciliat; nihil est bello funestius; in hoc potentium ira prorumpit ; ceterum 
etiam illa plebeia inerme et sine uiribus bellum est. 


Bentleio ‘sine uiris’ scribenti de corruptela consentiendum est: quis enim 
simultatibus, quas tamquam_ grauissimas denotauerit, uires deroget? Sed 
requiritur quo designetur hoc tantum a bello distare simultates, quod funestae non 
sint, quam ob rem praestare uidetur ‘sine uulneribus’. 


Dial. V (De iva lib. III) 14 3 p. 123 27: controuersiam illi facere de gloria 
debuit et reuocare iactum eqs. 


Lipsii coniecturam ‘ictum’ tantum non receperunt Gertz et Hermes (‘ rectius 
ut uidetur de sagitta’). Conferatur tamen Verg. Georg. ii 123: ‘aera uincere 
summum Arboris haud ullae iactu potuere sagittae’, qui locus quamquam diuersus 
est, cum illic de spatio transacto agatur, hic de mittentis certa manu (cf. Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 161: ‘ Parthus Cnossiacis certior ictibus’), tamen de uerbi ipsius legitimo usu 
dubitari non potest. Ceterum tota haec apostropha us. 23-33: ‘dii illum male 
perdant — laudatum est quam missum’ interlocutori danda esse uidetur: aliena 
est a mente Senecae, in hoc solum nitentis ut iram inhiberi et debere persuadeat, et 
posse demonstret exemplis. 


Dial. V De iva lib. III 18 4 p. 128 13: (C. Caesar) adeo impatiens fuit 
differendae uoluptatis,—ut in xysto—quosdam ex illis (senatoribus et equitibus) 
cum matronis atque aliis senatoribus ad lucernam decollaret. 


‘cum’=‘coram’ cf. Ep. 25 6 (p. 78 20 Hense): ‘dum te efficis eum, cum quo 
peccare non audeas ’. 


Dial. V (De tra lib. III) 28 § p. 138 11: quidam uero non tantum iustas 
causas standi contra nos, sed etiam honestas habent: alius patrem tuetur, alius 
fratrem, alius patriam, alius amicum ; his tamen non ignoscimus id facientibus, 
quod nisi facerent improbaremus. 


Suspectum uidetur ‘ patriam’ (A, uulgo inepte ‘ patruum’), cum et minus apte 
inter officia, quae singulis hominibus praestantur, etiam patriae mentio fiat, neque 
qui patriam tuetur ‘ contra nos stet’, neque ei quisquam (ciuis ciui) non ignoscat: 
nam de hoste aliquo suae patriae defensore cogitare nos uetant sequentia: ‘at 
me hercules uir magnus ac iustus fortissimum quemque ex hostibus suis et pro 
libertate ac salute patriae pertinacissimum suspicit’. Itaque restituendum uidctur 
‘patruum ’, sed una littera adiecta: ‘ patronum ’. 
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Dial. V1 (ad Marc.) 7 1 p. 159 20: ‘At enim naturale desiderium_ suorum 
est’. quis negat, quam diu modicum est? nam discessu, non solum amissione 
Carissimorum necessarius morsus est eqs. 


‘ex’ quod ante ‘discessu’ seruant codd. dett., ex ‘et’ ortum esse suspicor. 


Dial. V1 (ad Marc.) 16 1 p. 1721: par illis (feminis), mihi crede, uigor, par 
ad honesta, libeat, facultas est. 

‘libera’, quod pro ‘libeat’ in dett. traditur, si uera est lectio, pro asyndeto 
habendum est ‘ad honesta libera’, uidetur tamen ex ‘libeat’ esse quasi emen- 
datum, quod quamquam negant uiri docti} sic nude poni posse pro ‘si libeat’ uel 
‘libeat modo’ similibus, coniecturis non temptare praestat; cf. X 15 I p. 302 2: 
‘per illos non stabit, quominus plurimum quantum, coeperis, haurias ’. 


Dial. V1 17 p. 174 10-18 p. 176 15: Huius capitis ordinem qui uiri docti 
praeeunte Madvigio per ultimae partis transpositionem—quamquam alius aliter— 
restituisse sibi uisi sunt, non satis ut opinor ipsarum partium iustam successionem 
et quasi aequabilitatem attenderunt : 


(2) (4) 
17 2: ‘si quis Syvracusas 17 6: ‘dicit omnibus nobis 
petenti diceret: “omnia incom- natura: “neminem decipio. tu si filios 


moda—ante cognosce, deinde ita nauiga _ sustuleris, poteris habere formosos, et 


>? 


eqs.”’ deformes poteris eqs. 
(a) (5) 
176: ‘post hanc denuntia- 17 7: ‘post has leges si 


tionem si quis dixisset in- liberos tollis, omni deos inuidia 
trare se Syracusas uelle, liberas, qui tibi nihil certi spoponde- 
satisne iustam querellam de ullo nisi de __ runt.’ 

se habere posset, qui non incidisset in 

illa, sed prudens sciensque uenisset ?’ 


Apparet nullo modo quae sub (6) notata sunt alio relegari posse quin pereat 
mutua relatio quae est inter (a) et (6), pereat manifesta conexio quae est inter 
uerba ‘neminem decipio’ et ea quae praecedunt ‘qui non incidisset in illa sed 
prudens sciensque uenisset ’, pereat quoque duplex imaginis usus, qua primum filios 
generandi tollendi educandi aleam cum dubia peregrinatione comparans hanc 
parentium uitae partem tractat Seneca, tum ad totius uitae condicionem 
illustrandam pergit (18 1: ‘Ad hanc imaginem agedum totius uitae introitum refer 
eqs.’), ut demonstret neque in uita liberorum amissiones neque ipsam uitam esse 
recusandam : nam ut in illis procreandis ipse consultus es a natura, uitae condi- 
ciones tibi proponenti, ita de ipsa uita tua consulti sunt parentes, ‘qui cum 
condicionem uitae nossent, in hanc nos sustulerunt (18 fin.)’. 

In errorem inducti non essent uiri docti, si‘'ex more suo scripsisset Seneca 
(17 6)‘ munc (= nunc autem) dicit nobis natura’ (cf. VI 20 4 p. 182 8: ‘at nunc’, 20 
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6 p. 183 3: ‘nunc’, item IX 107, XII 5§ 2,15 3 (=pp. 262 25, 344 3, 362 25), sed 
‘nunc’ omittitur! etiam III (= De tra 1) 16 4 p. 63 12: ‘si intrassem ualetudina- 
rium, non idem inperassem omnibus per diuersa aegrotantibus ; (¢terpumge :) uaria 
in tot animis uitia uideo et ciuitati curandae adhibitus sum: pro cuiusque morbo 
medicina quaeratur.’ 


Dial. V1 (ad Marc.) 23 § p. 188 23: Fabianus ait—puerum Romae fuisse 
statura ingentis uiri T ante ; sed hic cito decessit, et moriturum breui nemo zon 
prudens dixit. 


‘ante’ transponendum uidetur: ‘et m. b. nemo prudens <#on ante> dixit’. 


Dial. 1X (De trang. animi) 11 6 p. 26618: morbus est, captiuitas, ruina, ignis: 
nihil horum repentinum est; sciebam, in quam tumultuosum me contubernium 
natura clusisset. totiens in uicinia mea conclamatum est ;—multos ex iis, quos 
forum, curia, sermo mecum contraxerat, nox abstulit et + iunctas sodalium manus 
copulatas interscidit. 


‘est’ (post ‘morbus’) aut radicitus euellendum est,—de nominatiuis in 
enumeratione cf. ex. gr. £~. 776 p.271 10: ‘cibus, somnus, libido, per hunc circulum 
curritur’—, aut in ‘exilium’ corrigendum (uulgo ‘enim’ legitur, non- ‘est’), qua 
quamuis audaci coniectura id adsequemur ut ‘nox’ non tempus moriendi indicet—de 
morte enim iam satis superque in antecedentibus—sed quo in exilium abierint amici 
(Ovid. Trist. i 3): neque iam, quod editori, cui Schultessii coniectura ‘ abstulit ; to¢ 
lictor s. manus’ placebat, uidebatur, uocula illa ‘tot’ necessaria erit, ne apta 
quidem ; nam quamuis multos ille exules uiderit ex eorum numero cum quibus 
laxiore alicuius commercii (fori, sermonis, similium) uinculo continebatur, ex 
artiore familiaritate sodalium si unum et alterum desiderauit, sat multi sunt.? 
Ceterum ultima uerba distinxerim ‘et iunctas sodalium manus, copulatas,,.inter- 
scidit’. De asyndeti forma simul et gradatione cf. V 5 3 p. 113 19: ‘accusanda 
est aput nos, damnanda’; ‘iungi copularique’ e Czc. de Or. I § 222 citauit 
Wesenberg. 


Dial. X (De breu. uttae) 1§ 3 p. 302 8: solemus dicere non fuisse in nostra 
potestate, quos sortiremur parentes, forte hominibus datos: nobis uero ad 
nostrum arbitrium nasci licet. nobilissimorum ingeniorum familiae sunt: elige in 
quam adscisci uelis. 


Nescio cur editor ‘hominibus’ pro ‘nobis’ scripserit: nolo suspicari ut esset 
cui opponeretur sequens ‘nobis uero’; nam primum quidem non recte haec inter se 


1 I. Mueller XA7ritische Studien iii p. 24‘—nicht spernenda uidetur Michaelis coniectura (M/nem. N.S. 
selten unterlasst es Seneca dem Verstandnisse des XVII p. 172) ‘eculeum’), 82 14 p. 304 21: ‘ morti, 
Lesers durch Partikeln entgegen zu kommen, und exilio, malae ualetudini’, 91 8 p. 384 21, quem 
besonders sind es die Adversativpartikeln, die er locum sic lego: ‘exilia, tormenta, morbi, bella, nau- 
gerne eriibrigt, auch wo sie nicht ersetzt werden durch fragia: <haec> meditare’; interpungendum est 
einigermassen scharf hervortretende Antithesen.’ inter ‘tormenta’ et ‘morbi’, cf. 71 § p. 229 22: ‘et 

* Ep. 66 36 p. 207 5: ‘morbum magnum, exilium’ torqueri—et aegrotare—’ ; de nominatiuis cf. locum 
(quamquam propter sequens ‘tormentis’ (us. 13) non taudatum (Z/. p. 271 10). 
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opponuntur, et ‘ nobis uero licet’ significat : ‘sed non ita est ; nobis licet—’, cf. XII 
10 10 p. 355 15 (de Apicio, ueneno uitam finienti, cum in sestertio centies egenum 
se putaret): ‘sestertium centies aliquis extimuit et, quod alii uoto petunt, ueneno 
fugit! illi uero tam prauae mentis homini ultima potio saluberrima fuit: tunc 
uenena edebat bibebatque, cum immensis epulis non delectaretur tantum, sed 
gloriaretur’, de Ben. I 14 2 p. 19 11: ‘Nemo haec ita interpretetur, tamquam 
reducam liberalitatem—; illa uero (=immo), in quantum libeat, exeat’, IV 2 3 
p. 86 24: ‘—ordinis tantum existimas mutationem? Ista uero confusio est—’ 
Ep. 98 © p. 451 18: ‘nec ideo praecipio tibi neglegentiam: tu uero (=immo) 
metuenda declina’. 


Dial, X1 (Ad Polyb. de cons.) 41 p. 315 11: nihil umquam ulli parcunt (fata) 
nec remittunt; facilius enim nos inferis dolor iste adiciet quam illos nobis 
reducet. 


Neque ‘inferis’ (pro ‘ illis’) recta emendatio est, cum nemo inferos, sed carissimos 
tantum suos desideret, neque ‘ fletis’ (Schultess) necessaria: qui sint ‘illi’ facile ex 
antecedentibus ‘nihil ulli parcunt’ intellegitur et, ut in re tristi, humanius tecte 
significatur. Notandus etiam chiasmus ‘nos illis—illos nobis.’ 


Dial. XI (Ad Polyb.) 14 3 p. 330 22 (Claudius loquens inducitur:) ‘uides 
omnes has imagines, quae impleuere Caesarum atrium? nulla non harum aliquo 
suorum incommodo insignis est; nemo non ex istis in ornamentum saeculorum 
refulgentibus uiris aut desiderio suorum tortus est aut a suis cum maximo animi 
cruciatu desideratus est. quid tibi referam Scipionem—?’ (post alios nonnullos 
reuertitur ad suos p. 33I 25 :) ‘sed contentus nostrae domus exemplis ero’. 


Tam propter antecedens ‘tortus est’, quam quo melius digressio notetur, 
praestare uidetur: ‘—desideratus. e¢ quid tibi r. Scipionem ?’ 


Dial. XIl (Ad Helutam de cons.) 10 3 p. 353 23: ista (sc. epulas) si quis 
despicit, quid illi paupertas nocet? si quis concupiscit, illi paupertas etiam prodest : 
inuitus enim sanatur et, si remedia ne coactus quidem recipit, interim certe, dum 
non potest uelle, nolenti similis est. 


Pro ‘illa’ Madvigium secutus ‘uelle’ scripsit Hermes, quod cum obscurius 
uisum esset Gertzio, is dederat ‘dum non potest illa (ze. remedia) nol/, uolent: 
similis est’. Sed, ni fallor, pura puta sunt omnia, dum ‘illa’ non ad remedia 
referas sed ad ‘ista’ (= epulas): de uerbo ‘posse’ cum obiecto cf. Apulez 
Apol.c. XVIII (p. 21 Helm): ‘(paupertas) delicias uentris et inguinum neque uult 
ullas neque potest’ et c. XX (p. 23 H.): ‘neminem nostrum pauperem esse qui 
superuacua nolit, possit (Casaud. pro ‘poscit’) necessaria.’ Cf. quae adnotauimus 
ad Ep. 26 2 (C.Q. I p. 205). 


A. J. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam, 
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IN THUCYDIDES: 


PERICLES AND CLEON 


NoT the least pleasure in reading a book so vital and imaginative as 
Mr. Cornford’s lies in the vitalising effect it has on the imagination of the reader. 
The results may or may not be correct: Mr. Cornford may or may not agree with 
them: but it is perhaps the best of compliments to a writer that he should 
produce such an effect at all. In the present instance his masterly analysis of the 
character and significance of Cleon as an actor in Thucydides’ historic drama 
has suggested an interpretation of Pericles’ position in the tragedy, which, though 
somewhat different from Mr. Cornford’s own estimate of that great figure, is yet in 
accordance with his general conception of the work as a whole, designed to show 
Retribution following on overbearing Ambition and overweening Desire. From 
the time of Grote this conception has been familiar enough in outline, but 
Mr. Cornford fills it in with a wonderful richness of detail and illustration, and in 
particular draws a striking parallel with the vast scheme of Retribution in 
the Oresteia. 

But throughout he seems to discredit such a conception of history from the 
point of view of truth and accuracy. He calls it ‘mythical’; ‘imaginative’ it 
undoubtedly is; but does imagination alwaysimply inaccuracy? Is it not true as 
a matter of fact that Athens was led to the ruinous war with Sparta by her 
desire for larger empire and greater wealth? Such questions, already raised by 
Dr. Postgate in the October number of this Review, must be pressed home. And 
if Athens was so led, is not this the most important fact in the whole affair? 
Mr. Cornford would admit that however much the modern way of speaking about 
‘causes’ in history may differ from the Thucydidean, yet the modern historian, as 
the ancient, must deal at bottom, if he goes to the bottom, with the desires and 
passions of actual men. Now it seems to me that the modern method runs the risk 
of obscuring these behind the talk of ‘laws’ and ‘forces, though such laws are, 
and are even known to be, nothing but shorthand symbols for them and their 
results. The Greek way of putting it stands clear of this danger and reaches, as the 
Greek genius usually did, instinctively to the root of the matter. Solon’s ‘acute 
observation of the ‘habits of merchants’ (p. 66), viz., ‘that they are not accustomed 
to bring their wares to places where they can get nothing in exchange,’ is really 
far clearer than any statement of ours about the ‘necessity that imports should 


1 See Thucydides Mythistoricus, F. M. Cornford. 
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balance exports. So with the question here. What was the cause of the 
Peloponnesian war? Mr. Cornford answers in effect: ‘Not the alarm of Sparta, 
and not the policy of Pericles, but simply the trade-necessities of Athens. Megara 
was the centre of strife, because Megara was on the trade-route to Sicily, and 
therefore a necessity for Athens.’ But why, we ask further, was it a necessity for 
Athens to take by force what was not hers, however rich and tempting? Has 
Mr. Cornford any answer to this, the deepest question of all? We believe 
Thucydides had one. It was a necessity for Athens because she had set her heart 
on an ideal of culture, leisure, and beauty for herself, based on the wealth and toil 
of others. And this ideal was the ideal of Pericles. The necessary basis might be 
kept in the background, but the man who took the tribute of the allies for the 
building of the Parthenon, the man who went on his way unmoved when the 
scrupulous cried aloud that Athens was not an adventuress to be tricked out in 
stolen jewels (Plut. Per. c. 12), the man who called Aegina the eyesore of the 
Peiraeus (zdzd. c. 8) and never rested till the rich commercial centre was made a 
tributary, that man knew well enough what he was about, he knew what were the 
sinews of culture as well as of war, he knew the needs of his State when he laid 
hands on Megara for her growing population. His own words may furnish 
illustration. The increase in empire has gone hand in hand with the furnishing 
of the city (Thuc. ii. 37. 4, and again c. 64. 4). It is the power of the city that 
has made it the market for the world’s goods (ii. 38). It does not seem necessary, 
therefore, to take the paradoxical view that the statesman’s hand was forced in the 
matter of Megara by the trading mob, and that Aristophanes and Thucydides were 
misled when they pointed to him as the man ‘who drove the Athenians to the 
war. Mr. Cornford has really nothing-to bring forward in defence of this except 
that Pericles speaks of the Megarian decree as possibly ‘seeming a little thing. 
And even if it did seem so to him as well as to his critics (a thing he does not say), 
that may well have been in view of the many resources in his fertile brain : if he 
could not have carried his point about Megara then and there, we may be sure he 
would have found other ways for Athens to strike at foreign wealth. 

Undoubtedly such a stroke was justified in his own eyes. Athens was the 
school of Hellas, and the tributaries should be proud to contribute. Was it 
justified in the eyes of Thucydides? He lets Pericles state his own case, he gives 
the Periclean ideal in all its ineffaceable splendour; but, and this is our great 
contention, he is careful to set down also the violence that the Periclean policy 
involved, the selfishness and the tyranny, the hatred on the side of the subjects, 
and the contempt of ordinary morality in the hearts of the sovereigns. Further, 
he sets side by side, very quietly, but, once we realise it, with startling effect, the 
two stages of that policy: the first embodied in a man of supreme ability and 
refinement, the second in a brutal nature, where the evil and the danger, not easily 
to be discerned before, appear at last in their naked deformity. Cleon is the 
successor of Pericles, and the succession, once grasped, is significant enough to 
arouse and alarm the historic conscience. Thucydides, I believe, did not intend 
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this effect to jump to our eyes from the first. His history, a possession for ever, 
was to do its full work slowly. Like Plato, he wished not to impose his opinion 
ready-made upon his readers, but so to present the facts that, after due meditation, 
the true view should grow up, as it were with its own life,in a mind that was 
active itself. Hence, as here, he works for the most part indirectly and 
unobtrusively, refraining too from all comment of his own. Yet his own 
preliminary statement about the rise of the Athenian empire is very strong, and 
should not be minimised. Speaking of the revolt of Naxos (i. 98 fin.) he says: 
‘This was the first allied city that was enslaved contrary to the terms, and the rest 
followed one after another, each in its turn.’ (mapa ro xabeotrnxos éd0vdAWO7.) 

Now let us turn to the protagonists themselves. At the outset Pericles is 
given a curious double introduction, and Cleon has exactly the same. In each 
case the second introduction is an insistent echo of the first, and yet, far from 
seeming a mere repetition, it is calculated to strike us as the first direct mention of 
the man. This is noticed by Mr. Cornford for Cleon (p. 118), and it is just as 
noteworthy for Pericles. The effect, each time, is gained partly by the lapse of 
chapters between the two passages, partly by the turn of phrase in the second, and 
the net result is a singularly deep and clear ‘first impression,’ made on us, we 
hardly know how, just as it is made in life. 

And these double descriptions, worked out with this subtle care, will be found 
to correspond in a striking way. 

Pericles. (a) (Thue. i. 127.) Sparta, we are told, tried to undermine the 
position of ‘ Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, ‘because, being the most powerful man 
of his time, and the leader of the State, he opposed the Lacedaemonians at every 
point, and would not allow the Athenians to give in, but drove them to the war.’ 
(... Tlepexréa tov. EavOimmov ... dv yap duvarw@taros tev xa’ éavtov Kai aywv 
Thy TokTelay HvayTiovTo TravtTa Tois Aaxedarpoviois Kal ov« ela Wreixev, AAX’ és TOV 
ToXenov wpa Tovs ’AOnvaious.) 

(4) Then, after twelve chapters (i. 139 fin.), and in direct connection with the 
proposal to rescind the Megarian decree: 

‘Various speakers came forward and spoke in favour of either view, some 
advising war, others urging that the decree ought to be rescinded, and not allowed 
to stand in the way of peace. And Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, at that time the 
first man in Athens, the most powerful as a speaker and a leader, stood forward and 
gave the following advice.’ («al mapiovres dAdo TE TrOAXOL EXeyov, em’ audortepa 
yuyvouevot Tals yvwmpars, . . . Kal mapeOov Ilepixdhs 6 RavOirmov, avnp nat’ éxeivoy 
Tov ypovov patos ’AOnvaiwr, Néyew Te Kal mpdocew Suvvatwraros, Taprver ToLdde.) 

Now let us turn to Cleon. The first mention of him is put in direct connection 
with the proposal to rescind the Mytilenean decree. 

Cleon. (a) (iii. 36 fin.) ‘ Various views were expressed by individual speakers, 
and Cleon, the son of Cleainetus (who had carried his proposal for death in the previous 
assembly), always the most violent man in the city, and at that time far the most 
influential with the democracy, stood forward once more and spoke as follows.’ 
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(Gr\XNat Te yvapar ad’ exaorwv édéyovto cal KrXéwv o Krearvérov, domep xai thy 
mpotépay évevixnxes WoTEe atroxTeival, dv Kal és Ta GAXa BialotaTos TaV TOMTaY 
To te SHum mapa mor ev te ToTe MiBavwratos, TmapeOav avOis Ereye 
TOLaOe. ) 

(4) Then, a long while after (iv. 21), in connection with the refusal of the 
Athenians to make peace after Sphacteria because ‘they coveted something more’ 
(Mr. Cornford’s version) : 

‘They were urged forward above all by Cleon, the son of Cleainetus, a man 
who was the popular leader at that time, and the most influential with the multitude.’ 
(uaducta S€ avTovs évarye KAXéwy 6 KXeawérov, avnp dnuaywyos Kat’ éxeivoy Tov 
xpovoyv @y kal T@ ANGE miBavwraros.) 

Once put these passages side by side, and the significant likenesses should not 
escape attention, nor yet, no doubt, the significant changes :—f:a:oraros and 
miavwraros for \éyerv xai mpage Suvatwraros, Snuaywyos for dywv tHv Todtelav. 
Cleon has succeeded in a sense to the position of Pericles: how far has he succeeded 
to his policy? It will also be observed that the first mention of Cleon corresponds 
most closely with the second mention of Pericles. This, I take it, is because Thucy- 
dides wishes to emphasise the parallel between the two assemblies, Each meeting 
is for reconsideration: Pericles will not allow the rescinding of the harsh decree 
against Megara: Cleon tries to prevent the cancelling of the barbarous one against 
Mytilene. Megara is the first great instance of attack on a neighbour city for her 
wealth: Mytilene the first of murderous cruelty towards a coveted island. It may 
also be worthy of note that just as Pericles breaks off the negotiations about 
Megara by extravagant counter-demands which he knows the Spartans will not 
accept, so Cleon stops the bargainings for peace after Pylos by demanding Troezen, 
Achaea, and the key-ports of Megara again. Each speaker asserts that to yield 
on the disputed point will be taken as a fatal sign of weakness: the Pelo- 
ponnesians will dictate their own terms (i. 140 fin.): the allies will revolt with 
one accord (iii. 39. 7). 

But there are deeper correspondences than these, strange correspondences of 
spirit, even of phrase, and here the parallels are between the one speech of Cleon 
and the great three in which Pericles reveals himself. 

Both leaders stand up to defy the popular mood. In Cleon’s speech ‘there is 
not a touch of the gross or cringing flatterer; it is not the Cleon of Aristophanes. 
He breaks out at once in violent denunciation of the sovereign people’ (Mr. Corn- 
ford, p. 114). Does not Thucydides mean us to think of the ‘lightnings’ of former 
days wielded by a coarser hand? 

The first words of Pericles are these (i. 140) : 

‘I still keep to the opinion I have always held : that we must not yield to the 
Peloponnesians ’ (Tijs pév yoouns .. del TIS avTHs Eyomat, KTA.). 

This unwavering purpose is then contrasted with the vacillation of others, and 
both notes are struck again in the closing speech (ii. 61) : 

‘I am the same, and I have not moved: but you have altered, because you 
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could be convinced when no harm had touched you, but you change your minds 
when you have to suffer.’ («ai éy@ pév 0 avtds eiut KTH.) 

So we have Cleon’s sharp attack in the very front of his speech on the demo- 
cracy’s change of mind in the matter of Mytilene, set in contrast to his own 
steadfastness (iii. 37 init.); and in iii. 38 init. the Periclean phrase :— 

‘I am still of the same opinion as I was, and I am amazed at the proposal to 
reopen the discussion.’ (’Eyw pév ody 0 avTos eiut TH yv@un KTA.) 

And why is Athens not to draw back from war and suffering in the one case, 
from massacre in the other? Because the empire is in danger, and its wealth is 
the source of strength. (Pericles: ra trav Evxpyaywr, d0ev ioyvoper. i. 143. 6. Cleon: 
THS Mpowdoou bi’ Hv iayvoper. iii. 39. 8.) 

And the bonds of that empire are ‘ force and fear’ (Mr. Cornford, p. 114); not 
for Pericles, it may well be, the only bonds, as they are for Cleon, but still for him, 
as for Cleon, indispensable. ‘Your empire is a tyranny,’ he tells the Athenians 
in sO many words, and Cleon echoes the phrase to the letter. (Pericles: ws rupap- 
vida yap dn éxete avTyy, te. Thy apxnv. ii. 63. Cleon: tupavvida éxete tiv 
apynv. iii. 37.2.) The repetition is noticed by Mr. Cornford. ‘You have become 
hated in your empire’ (Pericles ii. 63. 1). ‘You hold an empire over unwilling 
subjects’ (Cleon iii. 37. 2). Pericles accepts the hatred, one might almost say with 
complacency, as the lot of all who have ever claimed empire (éc0 érepox érépwv 
ntiwoav apye ii. 64. 5.) Cleon complains that the democracy shows its incapa- 
city for that very thing (érépwy adpyewv) by the mere attempt to rule through a 
union of hearts (iii. 37). It is utterly foolish, he adds, the hope of extending to 
others the mutual confidence and security of the daily life at Athens; and surely 
we ought to recall here the Periclean pride in that same daily trust and freedom. 
(Pericles: éXevOépws . . . és THY Mpds GAANHAOUS TaV Kal’ nuépay émiTNndevyparorv 
Umoviav «Tr. ii. 37. 2. Cleon: 7o xa@’ nuépav adees nai averiBovrevTov pds 
adAnAous. ili. 37. 2.) 

Once more Cleon scoffs at the trifling sentimental pleasure of yielding to 
‘rhetorical’ appeals for pity compared with the great and solid benefits of power 
(iii. 40. 2 and 3: év @ % wey wordts Spayéa noGeica peyada (nuiwoerar). Pericles 
lays it down that he is wise ‘who chooses envy as the price of greatness’ (ém 
peylorous TO éripOovoy AauBave ii. 64. 6,7). ‘ For the hatred does not last long, 
while the splendour of the present and the glory of the future will remain in the 
minds of men for ever.’ So Plutarch tells us of his offer to bear the expense of 
decorating the Acropolis on condition that the monuments were inscribed as his, 
(Per. c. 14). 

Finally we have from Cleon and Pericles alike, clear, merciless, and bold, 
the acceptance of an iniquitous basis for their rule with all its consequences. 

‘The empire may be thought unjust (Pericles ii. 63. 2). The armchair moralist 
(ii. 64) may blame it, the timid may want to sit at home in quict and play the 
honest man, but Athens has gonc too far on the path of hatred and of glory to 
turn back without risk.’ What is the cynicism of Cleon but an echo of this ? 
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‘Mytilene may have done right to revolt, and the Athenian empire is then 
unjustifiable ; but if the Athenians claim to keep it, right or wrong, as claim they 
will, then they must go through with the means, just or unjust: otherwise let them 
give it all up and play the honest man in safety’ (iii. 40. 4). MJutatts mutandis, this 
might be a paraphrase of Pericles down to the bitter sneer at avédpaya0ifec@au, so 
pitiful on Pericles’ lips after the noble place it took in the speech on the fallen 
citizens (ii. 42. 4). 

The ideal of that speech, it is most true, has nothing corresponding to it in 
Cleon. Pericles has not only a caution and a sobriety utterly unknown to his 
successor (and to which Thucydides gives full weight, ii. 65) ; he has also a standard 
of life for his own city which does much to redeem its narrowness. To the last he 
is a noble figure: Cleon, at the best, but a vigorous one. He has not succeeded to 
the Periclean policy in its fulness; he has only the lust of empire for empire’s 
sake. Yet the selfishness which is the evil seed of lust was already present in 
Pericles and Periclean Athens, and Thucydides saw it there, just as Aeschylus saw 
it in the glory of other conquerors and kings (Ag. 374 foll., 460 foll., 750 foll.). 
Of the three figures that dominate the three stages of his history (one might 
almost say his trilogy)—Pericles, Cleon, and Alcibiades—the first presents the 
moment when the great house, as yet unshaken, is full of the ‘peril that comes from 
pride and domination. Thucydides saw this,and what he saw he would not pretend 
to overlook. So he condemns Pericles, and out of his own mouth, but yet as a 
great soul condemns, giving full credit to all nobility, yet in no way sparing guilt ; 
nothing extenuating, yet setting down naught in malice ; silent, generous, and stern ; 
as Velasquez condemns Pope Innocent and Michael Angelo condemns the Medici. 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
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DOROTHEVS OF SIDON. 


THE 86 verses of Dorotheus printed at the end of Koechly’s Manetho, 33 of 
which had already been published by Salmasius in his exercttationes Plinianae or 
his dzatribae de annis climactericis, were edited by Iriarte from a scrap of manu- 
script at Madrid, into which they had been copied, as we now know, from the first 
book of the astrological treatise of Hephaestion of Thebes, who took Dorotheus 
for his chief authority. To these 86 verses nearly 300 more, by far the most of 
which are preserved in the second and third books, still unpublished, of 
Hephaestion’s work, have now been added, in the catalogus codicum astrologorum 
Graecorum vol. vi (1903) pp. 67 and 91-113, by Mr W. Kroll, the best editor 
they could have found; a scholar who combines critical talent, knowledge of 
Greek, and knowledge of astrology, more happily than any of his associates, and 
who has emended much of the very corrupt text with conspicuous ability and 
success. A good many additional corrections, chiefly grammatical and metrical, 
have been made by Mr Ludwich in the Rhezntsches Museum for 1904, pp. 
42-54. 

The text of Hephaestion depends at present upon two Parisian MSS 
employed by Mr A. Engelbrecht in the edition of the first book which he pub- 
lished in 1887 and by Mr Kroll in his collection of the fragments of Dorotheus : 
Par. gr. 2417 (P) of the 14th century and Par. gr. 2841 (A) of the 13th, from the 
latter of which the Madrid MS appears to have been copied. Of these two, P is 
the more complete but also the more corrupt: A, which is less negligently 
written, omits large portions of the text. What those portions are, is a question 
which the reader naturally and immediately asks, but which neither Mr Kroll nor 
Mr Engelbrecht answers. Mr Kroll says on p. 91 ‘in libri tertii capite quinto 
deficit’, and you infer that it contains i 1—iii 5: Mr Engelbrecht on p. 8 of his 
preface reveals that this is not so, and that it omits the greater part of the second 
book; but at what chapter of that book it breaks off he does not reveal. How- 


ever, by combining the inadequate information of Mr Engelbrecht’s preface with 
the obscure indications of Mr Kroll’s apparatus criticus, 1 have come to the con- 
clusion (which may be wrong) that A contains those verses of Dorotheus which 
Mr Kroll numbers 1-90 and 121-127, and omits those which he numbers 91-120 
and 128-358. 


Mr Kroll again conceals the fact, which Mr Engelbrecht divulges, 
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that P too omits a portion of the text, comprising Heph. i 3-19 and therefore 
comprising those verses of Dorotheus which Mr Kroll numbers 63-86. The 
following table gives, so far as I can ascertain it, the MS authority on which the 
text of the citations from Dorotheus reposes; and it may enable a reader to 
determine, what he will never find out from Mr Kroll’s apparatus, whether Mr 
Kroll’s text, when it differs from the lection of the one MS recorded in his note, 
presents the lection of the other MS, or is merely conjectural : 


121-127 AP. 


1-62 AP. 63-86A. 87-90 AP. gI-120 P. 128-358 P. 


Apart from these defects Mr Kroll’s apparatus criticus has several smaller 
inaccuracies, whether its dissensions from Engelbrecht deserve that name or no! 
p. o1 1. 4, text éwnv...evpy, note ‘érei...ebpor codd.’: from cat. cod. astr. 
Graec. iv p. 105 and Rhein. Mus. 1900 p. 332 we learn that both ésny and evpn are 
in most of the MSS. p. 91 footnote ‘A (Paris. 2841)... et P (Paris. gr. 2417)’, as 
if P belonged to the Greek series and A did not. 
note: the addition is Ludwich’s. p. 92 u. 15, text €Xayev Kpovos, no note ; though 
Engelbrecht records that A has €daxe, which may well be right. p. 92 u. 20, 
note ‘yer’ Ludwich’: the emendation is not Ludwich’s but Kgechly’s. p. 92 u. 21, 
text wupatas duo & édXaxe Paivwr, no note: Engelbrecht says that AP omit 6 
p. 92 u. 24, note ‘24 Aayawa P’: according to Engelbrecht it is in u. 25 that P 
has this lection. p. 92 u. 33, text émra dé rds, no note: according to Engelbrecht 
d¢ is omitted by the MSS and was added by Iriarte. p. 93, ‘37 wolpas om. A ut 
uid.’: 37 should be 39, as a reference to Engelbrecht will show. p. 94 u. 66, text 
xal,no note: Engelbrecht and Koechly record that the MSS have te xai. p. 95 
u. 76, text “TSpoyxoni, note ‘vépnxow A’: nothing to say that “TSpoyo7i is a con- 
jecture of Ludwich’s. p. 96 1. 5, text «&y (which is ungrammatical), no note: 
Engelbrecht p. 38 prints xai and mentions no variant. p. 107 footnote: ‘cod. 3’ 
should be ‘cod. 1’. p. 108 1. 26, text BeBaas, note ‘26 BeBaws P’: probably 26 
should be 27, where we have Beas. 

' The spelling and accentuation of his text are also rather careless. Some 
errors have been corrected explicitly or tacitly by Mr Ludwich,—u. 45 » éé (for 
nde), 158 ef yé wev, 212 ye wev, 220 and 221 Gre (for ore), 236 de é, 280 Pdeoan (for 
gaéeoor),—but others remain: 32 5 drrodevropudvas, 50 TH 8 Uo (but 48 and 62 r9 
8’ bd), 74 Huarin, 94 52 ev, 142 havroicr, 192 eve, 243 Urép6’, 302 Cwois (for Fwors), 
317 88 Suora, 341 wixnot. No such veneration is due to our late and corrupt MSS 
as would justify the retention of the forms poipdearo (already corrected by 
Koechly) in u. 72 or @eAlas (gen. sing.) in u. 192, In u. 30 Mr Kroll prints 
tpiraros XTlABwv pera tovade | réocapas ‘Eppuelas éXayev where Koechly rightly 
has the adjective or/ABwyv, and on the other hand in u. 145 he prints Tlaginv 
omotay Bpotrorovyos (Snot | 4 Palvwy xpvoes where the sense requires the name 


and therefore when at p. 93 u. 43 he says ‘ Scraros 
P’ I assume that he is deliberately correcting the 
‘Serarov P’ of Mr Engelbrecht. 


1 I omit those places where Mr Kroll plainly 
contradicts Mr Engelbrecht’s statements about P ; 
for he tells us that he has himself collated this MS, 
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BporoXouyos. Here I will turn aside for a moment to correct a similar mistake in 
the texts of Manetho iii 277-80: 

’"Adpoyevet 5¢ cvvay Daivwy 48 avrimépnbev 

mpecBurépas oteipas tT adoxous Kal aerxéas aivas 

Saxev. xal TeTpdywvos adel Xaderros xubepein: 279 

Sewvovs yap Te yapuous Kal éevdppocivns arep épdec. 
The Latin version in the Firmin-Didot edition renders u. 279 ‘ et quadratus semper 
grauis est ueneri ': Manetho however is not talking about wemus or xvOépea but 
about conubium or yauos. xvOepein should be Ku@epein, and the dative depends on 
reTpaywvos, ‘quadratus Veneri’: so vi 278 aGAAnXais.... TeTpPaywvot, i 341 "Heri 
tetpaywvos “Apne. 

Is it a rule of etiquette, or pure vanity, or irrepressible originality of genius, 
which ordains that each successive editor of a collection of fragments shall 
complicate our studies by changing the sequence and numeration established by 
his predecessor? The first 62 verses of Dorotheus deal with the ywpas and the 
Spica of the twelve zodiacal signs, and in Koechly’s edition the 21 verses about the 
ya@pac were placed before the 41 verses about the dpa ; which was not indeed the 
order observed by Hephaestion, who quotes yapas and dpa alternately, but yet so 
far agreed with it that the yapac came first and the dpsa second. Mr Kroll has 
not recurred to Hephaestion’s arrangement, but he has inverted Koechly’s, and has 
placed the dpca before the yapac ; so that all the first 62 lines have now a double 
reckoning, and whenever I refer to any of these verses I must use two numbers 
instead of one. 


§ Kroll (=26 Koechly). 
oxtw 5’ EXaye mpwras oplwy polpas Kubépeca. 
To repair the metre of this verse Mr Ludwich formerly proposed cata exer ; 
but every one of these twelve excerpts touching the dpsa’ of the constellations is 
introduced by the conjunction 6. He now, Rhein. Mus. 1904 p. 43, ejects opdwy 
and transposes é\aye: oxtm 5¢ mpwras édaxev polpas KuOépea. But it suffices 
simply to strike é\aye out. Perhaps the reader thinks that the verb cannot be 
spared: the scribe thought so too, and that is why he inserted it. The sentence 
however is completed as follows, 
oxtw 5¢ mpwras oplwy polpas Kuv0épea 
év TovTp, SriABwv Se per’ airnv Brraxe polpas 
dis tpeis, 
and é\Xaye is to be supplied from the second clause. Just as Dorotheus here 
postpones the verb, so in 36 (=57) sq. does he postpone the object: érra 8 ras 
mpotépas ‘Epus Adyev, elra per’ avrov | & wolpas Kumpis; and there is a similar 
distribution of words in 76 sq. uaAXrov Kpdvos “TSpoyxo7ni, | Zeds 8 dvi Tokeur7, ar 
Lxopmrip Hderas “Apns and 98 Sxopmiov eicadlentra: 4 és Séuas ’Apvewio. The 
construction did xowod often gives editors more trouble than it ought: thus in 
Maximus 127, ei 8¢ re Sevrepov Ruap # és rplrov iiceev, Mr Ludwich alters ef 8é 
NO. V. VOL. II, E 
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+ 


te to «i & és and all the other editors alter 4 és to né; yet the MS text is quite 
right and means és Sevrepov 4 rpirov juap. 


28 (=49). 
mévre Levs patOwv, mupdras 8 & Edrayxe Paivor. 

It is the only dark blot on Dorotheus’ fair fame as a metrist that he habitually 
allows a short final vowel to remain short before an initial £; not, like Homer, in 
words which must enjoy this licence if they are to be used at all, Zd«uvv@os and 
Zéreva, but, like Opp. cyn. i 92 pweoooO Lwvns and Maneth. i 16 ‘Epyéa Zijva, in 
words which can easily be brought into the verse without it, Zevs, Zuyos, and Sov. 
Three examples are presented by his MSS, 24 (45) émrra 5é Zevs paéOwy, 185 ev rin 
fww, 246 audi Zuvy@ dé, and five more have been added by emendations which are 
practically certain, 70 é€v Ardvporor Zuy@ te, 82 eixoorH 5€ pin te Zuyov, 189 
axovovtwy émi Caw, 259 ef 8 evi Saw, 304 civ évl Saw. Mr Ludwich does not 
believe that the author of these verses would have allowed the e of zrévre in 28 (49) 
to be lengthened év dpcex, in the second half of the foot, before the £ of Zevs ; and 
he proposes to write wévre <dé> Zevs as in 24 (45). 

The change is easy, for 5é has again disappeared from the MSS and was 
restored by Iriarte in 33 (54) éwrra <dé> ras mpwras ; but I do not admit that it is 
necessary or even probable, and surcly it is rather wanting in charity. When the 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath committed, and docth 
that which is lawful and right, it seems hard that he should have no better welcome 
than aAAd por Eppe Soporo wal eis “EXévnv adixave. Let us reason from analogy. 
Dorotheus, like Homer himself, often lets a short final vowel remain short before 
an initial mute followed by p; not only in words which render the licence necessary, 
tplywvos, Tpvywvilwv, mporwmats (261, 305, 357, p. gt Il. 18, 19), but in 84 évvéa 
TpicoaKt, p. QI 1. 3 oxnpace TpirAECVpois, U. 38 (59) mupdtas 5é Kpovos (65, 269, 315, 
357), 316 &e te ypovoio, 326 evre 5¢ Spuynthpos, 170 wrnoipderca Spouov. Yet 
this does not prevent him from lengthening a short vowel before yp in 124, 

wal AaOpn mpnaocovts Kal boca xpnle ciw7is, 

even ¢y dpoe and even at the bucolic diaeresis. Again, Maximus ends u. 342 of his 
mepi xatapxav with ddcei Suma, which is hardly less reprehensible than the év reve 
{aq of Dorotheus; yet he mends his ways and begins u. 434 with «al re Sums 
mpopvypow, and Mr Ludwich does not send him back to his sins. The truth 
seems to be that Dorotheus, in this long and dull cnumeration of the épza, has 
caught at every change of phrase which occurred to him ; and I willingly trust the 
MSS when they offer these three variations: 24 (45) éwra dé Zevs paéOwv, 28 (49) 
mévre Zevs pacOwy, 34 (55) érra 5é ror Paddwy. 


48 (=7). 
te 8 bd Opnixiwy nal AiOcérav xrdlpa Keirat. 
Examples of xa/ thus left unshortened éy dpae when a vowel follows are 
pretty common in Mr Kroll’s text of Dorotheus, and also in Mr Olivieri’s text of 
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the fragments of Antiochus of Athens, C.C.A.G. i pp. 108-113. 
Antiochus are the following. 


The examples in 


p. 109 |. 2 {wis ofa biver Kal Gypia mypar’ edwxer. 

An hexameter which has a cretic for its second foot may well have a trochee 
for its third ; here however it is not the MS that gives bad metre, but the editor. 
These are the native wood-notes wild of Mr Olivieri: instead of fwijs ofa Siver 
(which by the way is pure nonsense) the MS has fwnonua dive, whence there 
instantly emerges 

Kal Xpovov wKvv 
Cwns nudrduve wal aypia myyar’ édwxer. 
Next comes 
p. 112 1, 1 evdnAous toxéas Kai evrperréas didrious Te. 


Here the remedy is obvious, roxéas xal éimpeméas. There remains 


p. 1121. 9 Hv 8 “Apns vevon nal és Spomov wxvy éXavvn, 
where the irregularity of metre and the inequality of tense would both be removed 
by writing veunov: the form dayou occurs p. 112 |. 4 in the same position, rAovrov 
Umepdwnat Kai éx XOoves evpuxXopoto. 

And now for Dorotheus. Apart from «ai, he allows a long final vowel or 
diphthong to remain long év dpoe before an initial vowel only where Homer 
allows it, at the bucolic diaeresis: 56(15) aur@ émdeTo traca, 173 éXadppr éooera 
avy; for in 99 “Apews 4 aorépos (n’), as in 209 wai ot (‘For) and 273 nai érrides 
(Fermldes), there is properly speaking no hiatus, and the scansion is strictly Homeric. 
But in the case of «ai/ Mr Kroll’s text exhibits five violations of the rule, u. 48 (7 
already quoted and the following four: 


66 Tavpov IlapBevxns nal Aiyoxepw xparéoveorr. 
208 dia Lernvain xal 'lyOvow ayudis éodca. 
322 daorepoy ad puraxny cal ddyea hevEerat autos. 
336 avrap év ‘Tdpoxow nab 'TyOuvcr dnv pevéovar. 


This same Dorotheus, be it remembered, has nearly 40 places where «aé in 
similar circumstances is shortened, and he writes 262 7é xal dvtixpus (not 4), 310 
éréporo wad eis ddv (not érépov), 356 Secpuoto xa) Hv (not Secuod), p. 67 1. 11 rote. 
nab aiBépos (not Tots). 

One of the exceptions, u. 66, is not merely bad metre but nonsense. There is 
no such sign in the zodiac as the Bull’s Virgin or the Virgin’s Bull; and if this 
sign existed, and Capricorn were added to it, the sum would be two, not three, 
which is the sum required. The second Trigon, of which Dorotheus is here 


speaking, consists of Taurus, Virgo, and Capricorn, 

Tavpovu IlapOevinjs te xai Aiyoxepo, 
and to restore the sense restores the metre. And from Engelbrecht and Koechly 
we learn that this is the reading of the MSS. 

Next I will take u. 322, for here again Mr Kroll has deserted the tradition. 
E 2 
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The MS, instead of dcrepoy ad dudraxny, has dorepoy & avd dvraxryn«ny, and 
gvAaxtynxny might just as easily be altered to duAaxny re. But there is more than 
metre to think about, for the whole sentence runs thus, 


év Tavp@ pevéer 5¢ rodvv xpovov: eivexa 8 adte 
KTNTLOS HY apa ToUTO TaOy, Ta’THY meV OETTEL, 
vaotepov & av duraxtynkny cai adyea phevEetai autos: 322 


and the sense and the preceding pév require the 8€ which Mr Kroll, seeking metre 
yet not obtaining it, has banished from the text. The prisoner, if the Moon is in 
Taurus at the time of his imprisonment, will lie long in durance and will forfeit any 
property which may have been the cause of his incarceration ; but he himself in the 
end will escape safe and sound. Now in the first of these lines the MS has éé 
pevées Se, corrected by Mr Kroll: the scribe, not content to wait for the coming 6¢, 


inserted it before its time. Similarly in 322 I believe that Dorotheus wrote 


? ‘ ‘ =. 
votepov av duraxny Sé nai adryea hevEerar autos, 


and that the copyist transferred the conjunction to its usual place. 6é is postponed 
till the middle of the verse is reached not only in 320 but in 183 retparin mdevp7 
dé (so Manetho ii 425, iii 409, vi 528, iv 77; and re in 55 (14) ‘IraAin xapn re, 
§8 (17) “Awpuavos AtB8vn re. 

At u. 208 I will also quote the context : 


Awiov ‘TSpoxow nal Lxoprip xal Aéovts 
Sia YeAnvain nai lyPvow apis eodca. 208 


Mr Kroll does not tolerate the metre of 207 but writes 7dé¢ Aéoyvts: the exchange 


of synonyms is a common form of error. I make the same correction in 208, 
oS 


dia Yernvaln nd 'lyOvow aydis eodoa. 


The legitimate hiatus at the caesura recurs in 27 (48), 51 (10), 143, 167: what 
should induce Dorotheus to prefer a scansion which was illegitimate ? 
The verse from which I started, 48 (7), may be amended in the same way, 


t@ 8 vd @pnixiwy nd° AiOcoTmrwy Kripa KeiTac 
though the re «al of Koechly (and seemingly also of the cod. Matr.), ignored by 
Messrs Kroll and Engelbrecht, may just as well be right. And finally in u. 336 


the parallel of Manethov 155 ‘Tdpoxow 75° "IyOuou (if that is the true reading) 
suggests that we should write 


avrap év ‘Tépoxop 78 “IxOvor dv pevéovor. 


Here however there is yet another possibility. In 76 é« & dpa rot rovrwy waddov 
Kpovos ‘Tdpoxoni the MSS, instead of the last word, give vdpnyow and vépoxoy ; 
and in 336 the metre may again be corrected by restoring the longer form, 


avtrap dv ‘Tdpoyoni nal 'ly@vor dnv pevéover. 
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110. 
“Apns 8 evré xev <> xaOuréprepos ‘Epyelao. 

This is Mr Kroll’s text, and his note is ‘kev 7] «ai P’; and I wonder what it 
means. Is ev a conjecture or a MS reading? It is not in A, for A, though 
Mr Kroll never says so, omits this portion of Hephaestion. But I notice in 
C.C.A.C. i p. g that a Florentine MS, Laur. xxviii 13, contains a transcript or 
paraphrase of this chapter ii 22, and Mr Kroll, for aught I know, may here be 
using it: the same taciturnity which conceals the absence of A would conceal the 
presence of Laur. xxviii 13. 

Be that as it may, I demur to the addition of 7, for Dorotheus, who has 
guvéwo at 284, nowhere employs any form of the verb eui which Homer does not 
employ, and the contraction cannot safely be ascribed to him by conjecture. If 
xev is the reading of the Florentine MS, then I should write edré x’ &y ; but if «ai is 
the sole tradition, then edre xin or «ios would be equally probable: see 182 Ges 
cuvodovde xiovans and 305 épyopevor. 

The next sentences of Hephaestion’s prose require correction as follows. 
axoves 5€ GAAnAwWY Ta icov améyovta Tav ionuepwav (Cwdiwv, olov Tatpos 
(Zxopmios P) cal "lyOves, Aldupor nai “Tdpoxoos, nal épeffjs Ta adda Sadia. Kopros 
Brérovra 5€ Sadia 


Kpios 5€ émitatres t@ Zvy@ bia ro 


b¢ xai Zuyos, dnaiv axorovbav OpacvAXrw, ov« axovet AAANnAOv. 
Ta loov améxovta tav TpoTixay Cwdiwv. 
opoiws nal Kapnivos 
(Lxopmip cai P) Aiyoxepw émitatre:, TO ad’T@ TpoT@ Kal Ta GAXa. ‘Iam bracchia 
contrahit ardens Scorpios et caeli iusta plus parte relinquit’. That sign must have 
been in the ascendant when the scribe was copying this paragraph, for a few lines 
lower down it has even usurped the place of the preposition dzro. 


év pev Kpip afew thv nuépav, ev d€ Zuy@ pecodr. 


ITI. 
Daivwyv cai [lupoecs vuetos...... juare 5 “Apne. 
‘lacuna sex litterarum in P.’ These six letters can be recovered without any 
uncertainty : “Apys is another name for IIvpoecs, and the lost word was another 
name for Daivwv. 


PDaivwyv cai Ilupoes, vuetos <Kpovos>, juare 8 “Apne. 


112-116, 
adrrot & é« Myung eis dySo00v wpovopoto 
= . . > ‘ f 7 w 
S@ov apiOunoavtes aro Kpovou avfis édwxav. 
eis by 5% Ankeve TOTOv Kal dvaxta TOTO, 114 
oKém@rovtTat ToUTwY emipapTupes olTiVés ELot* 


tay aro 5) dpdoecavto réXos aiaxpov re nal écOXov. 


A conjunction is wanted in 114, e/s dv 2 Ankeve rd7rov. For the metre see 178 
And 8, though Mr Kroll 
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forgets to record it, is actually the reading of a Venetian MS, Marc. 334, which 
preserves verses 112 and 114 in a chapter printed in C.C.A.G. ii p. 159. 


135-137. 
dvipa pev "HérArov Kai avepxXouevov oxoTrov wpns, 
autny 8° éx Swou 8 nywepodpova dvopévoro 
xoupnv av dpacaaio nal nixopov KuGepeins. 

Mr Kroll, who believes the MSS when they impute to Dorotheus the scansion 
Ziyo and Zvyod, and even proposes to thrust upon him by conjecture the hiatus 
tH 8 ica ‘Eppeias, here prints iwepodpova in u. 136 and says ‘uocalem longam pro 
breui usurpatam poeta haud indignam putaui’. Mr Ludwich, remarking that he 
does not know what iuepodpova xovpynv would mean, himself proposes ‘epodpova, 
which is downright comical. Meanwhile the altogether superfluous @’ is reveren- 
tially preserved. Dorotheus wrote @ewepogdpova: Hesych. Oepepodpovas: 
GuVETOUS, cwppovas. 

142. 
"Héros havrAoror BeBrappévos ’Adporyevns re. 

If once we turn our eyes away from his pertinacious misconception of the 
properties of initial (which after all is not more heinous in itself than Hesiod’s 
metpain te oxin), Dorotheus is a good metrist and strict in his observance of 
position: stricter than Homer, incomparably stricter than the rest of the 
astrologers. Even at the contact of two words he never neglects it unless the 
second letter is p, and only twice does he allow the first letter to be a medial 
170 mAnoipdecca Spopuov, 326 edre 5¢ Bpvynrjpos. Within the body of a word he 
disregards it only in a single instance, and the exception proves the rule: it is the 
astrological term rerpdywvos (181, 196, 261), which cannot without this licence be 
brought into hexameter verse. True, at 190 there is oné example of apiOmos 
against six (96, 97, 113, 129, 170, 210) of apiO@uds and apiOujnaac ; but the passage 
is unintelligible and corrupt, and the context rather suggests apOyuos. The rérpi- 
adevpov of 175, as we shall soon see, is merely a conjecture. 
than Dorotheus, and neglect internal position in such words as moto, \vyph, 
yevéOrAn, aOpnaat, KvKros, axXpt, KvTpiy, Sidpw, téxva. But even they, in grafting 
Attic scansion on epic verse, do not transgress all limits ; and though Maximus 
disregards initial yA and du in 11 évl yAnveow and 342 ddrcei Suda, and Manetho 
initial BX in ii 418 wavrotais re BXaBais (which the editors print as BAaBars), they 
never make light of 8A or any such weighty combination of letters within the body 
of a word. When we reach the so-called 4th book of Manetho, then indeed we 
enter another world, where not only axriva Sdérn but also OpaciyAwooéas and 
S:d8AHjropas and &Sracrev and weraBAnjuacs and vark8Anta may be encountered ; 
but this is a world even further removed from Dorotheus than from the Manetho 
of the genuine books. 
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And the author of this verse 142 is also the author of 324, 
NMACL TOLS TPWTOLS TETPUGETAL Ev KAKOTNTL. 


He might have written wrpwtoo. rétpvcera: with no fear of censure, but he would 
not. Yet Mr Kroll, without any protest from Mr Ludwich, supposes that he 
wrote davrotor BEBAappévos ; wrote it in a verse where he was so mindful of his 
principles that he did not give the planet Venus her proper name and say 78’ 
’"Adpoditn, but called her ’Adporyevns instead. 

And now, what of the MSS? A is absent, P has daddos, and gdavAac1, unless 
Mr Kroll has surreptitiously imported it from Laur. xxviii 13, is his own conjecture 
Write gavrois BeBAappévos. 


150, 151. 


écOrol 8 ad pBios @Kvv yovov eicopowrTes 
maiowy Téxpap EXovaoly ETHTUMODV. 


Mr Kroll proposes éo@Aoi & audoiiv'; Mr Ludwich makes a groundless 
objection to the lengthening of the final syllable and conjectures av&:Biou or 
av&:Bio. tr’. What meaning they assign to @«vv yovor I cannot tell. 

Cobet xox. ect. p. 281, in disparagement of a remark of Elmsley’s at Eur 
Heracl, 38, that 6 and p are sometimes confused, has these sentences: ‘non est ea 
utilis obseruatio, quoniam ii errores non orti sunt ex similitudine formae oculos 
scribarum fallente, sed ex mera oscitantia eorum, qui aliud agentes quiduis pro 
quouis describebant. fieri potest ut a in 8 transierit et in y et in e, sed nihil 
prodest id saepe notare et sunt hae obseruationes steriles’, But the change of a 
into 8, at any rate, is neither difficult nor uncommon: Bast comm. pal. p. 707 ‘si 
Alpha... sic scribitur, ut ductus calami superne interruptus hiet, forma eius ad 
Beta accedit: .. . itaque non mirum, scribas legisse . .. dpBvotcOar pro apaota@ar’ 
In the verse of Antiochus printed C.C.A.G.i p. 112 1. 21 we have the converse 
error, oAadov for éAfcov, and here the true reading is 


écOroi 8 ad Mains axvv yovov eicopowrrTes, 
‘the benefics (Sun Moon Jupiter Venus) when they aspect Mercury’, who is not 


éaOX0s but érixowos. Mercury is Mains xovpos in 69 and Mains mais in 340, and 
wus is one of this planet’s stock epithets, C.C.A.G. ii p. 82. 


156, 157. 


wv a \ > / / , 4 
Touvexev év Kpip pév avaiveo Tautrav €ovons 
vupecey. 


vupdevoew Kroll: it must be either vupdevery or vuppedoat. 


1 Mr Ludwich says that this ought to be proparoxytone: it ought to be properispomenon. 
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158-162. 
el ye ev eu troatos Tis Eyer Sayap née Sduapros 
avnp év Soe Myvny xaxodaipovéovtt, 
ToUTwY augorépwy Kpatos olcetar, bs Kev EXNTL 
Swdéxatov peta yapov ag’ wpovoporo LeAnvnv 
ely érépou yevéoet, kai Seomrory eixedos Eorat, 

Mr Kroll prefixes an obelus to the éw of 158 and Mr Ludwich alters it to 4, but 
it is quite sound. The construction is ef tig Sauap exec Myvny ep trocios Caw 
xaxodaimovéovts né tis avnp Myvnv év Sayapros fom xaxodaimovéovt:. If, in the 
wife’s geniture, the Moon is situate in that sign of the zodiac which, in the husband’s 
geniture, occupies the twelfth house (the xaxos Saiuwyv), or vice versa, then that one 
of the pair will be master in whose geniture the Moon is not so situate, but is 
found in a sign of the zodiac which, in the other party’s geniture, comes after the 
twelfth house. Swdécarov wet a yapov means in the first house (the wpooxdmos 
itself), or the second, or any other down to the eleventh; for Manetho vi 35 sqq. 
speaks of the twelfth house in these terms, jv 5¢ LeAnvain pev eh’ wpovoup emiTérAAD 

|év mpotép@ 8 Spns Ca Paiver mpobénow, | Saipova tov Te KaKov 
mpoTepo. HATES KANETAVTO. 

What I have said above will, I hope, enable a reader to understand the 
similar passage in Manetho vi 216-221, and to correct the blunders of the Latin 
version in the Firmin-Didot edition : 

Sainovs 8 hv yarer@ xeivns Myvn réry avbpi, 
ai¢v atacBanrinor yuvn abepifer axoitny 
ovdev omifouévn Aeyéwv Oeouav Te yadpoco. 
tauta 8 ap’ éx mociwy treréOer Secdjor yuvackiv, 
evTe LeAnvain aroxors év Saiporr Avyp@ 
avdpav dalvntav diya yap voov aicy éxovaw. 
Here daivow yarer@ and Avyp@ mean the same as {ym xaxodaipovéorts in 
Dorotheus. 
174-176. 
wai 5¢ YeAnvains dao.as Aevoons nev iovens 
€x guvodou TpWToV weETAa TETPAaTAEUPOY 
aiOorros ’Heriéo1o, Siaacoréporowy apecvov. 


Mr Kroll amends the ¢dovaz of 174 to Padow ai; but we ought not to violate by 
conjecture the rule which forbids ai «ev to be thus separated : besides, ai is not found 
in Dorotheus any more than in Manetho or Maximus, though both Mr Kroll and 
Mr Ludwich introduce it at 242%. The metre of 175 Mr Kroll attempts to restore 
by writing wparov peta<viccopévns> teTpadmdevpov ; but what he builds up with 
one hand he breaks down with the other. Dorotheus, as I explained at u. 142, did 


not scan retpamXevpor as : his scansionis seen in 271 Zevds & dre rerpdmdeuvpos 


wwe Ww 


1 wal nade Brooupeio cod., xal 8 al xey BA. Ludwich: probably wal 3’ ef xe BA. 
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dvw yOoves ovcay tinrat, 92 TpimAevpou Kparéovtas év © Oeds” HAtds eoriy, p. 91 1. 3 
oxXnMace TpLTAEVpoLs KaKoEepyées G4uUBAVVovTat. Moreover, if a second participle is 
added to tovons é« auvvddou peta TeTpdmXevpor, a conjunction must be added as well. 
The following gives at any rate the form of the verse and the sentence : 


Lernvains pda ei ANevoons Kev iovans 
é€x auvodov <mrpaTny>mpwTov mera TeTPaTrAEUPOY 
y ’ / 
ai@otros ’HeXiovo. 


179, 180. 


ad / , / 

Ews 5é xev eis Sidpetpor, 
> ‘ , \ Y / / 
é€cOXn TimpacKovTe Kal éyxadéovTt cvvoicet. 


The subject of the sentence is the Moon. ‘xev eis] possis «ln uel xiyn’ says 
Mr Kroll; but there is a much easier way : 


Ld / , , 

Ews 5é xev eis Suduetpov 
~ / \ 3 Ld / 
€X 6 n, mimpdcKorti Kal éyxadéovTt cvvoices. 


182. 
wmvetcOas Tore Kadov 5 Bovretat f Staxoyrar. 


Throughout this passage the man to whom the Moon portends profit or loss 
in his buying and selling is addressed in the second person: 171 avyjce, dSwcecs, 
174 Aevoons, 177 Swces, 178 xataOnceat, 184 Soins. Bovrerar therefore should be 
Bovrceau 


185-190. 


Heph. iii 20 (was Sei dpyovts kal Suvdorn cuvtuyeiv)... et Se idns nai ras 
yevéoers TovTwy ols cuvtuxeiv Ores, 


cal 8 Bray é& wpns xexrwpévoy ev tive Cop 185 
xeiwevov eis éviavTov, exer 5 ev THde DeAHvnv 
@rive cupBaréecs, para nev Trepidyoea avT@. 


185 ‘nil mutare ausus sum nisi {wo1s’ Kroll. Mr Ludwich, apparently pre- 
occupied with the solecism dray éyes and heeding little else, removes it by the 
following conjecture, cal 8 drav éFevpn cuerovpevon &rin lam | keimevos 
eis evvautov, Ex 8 év r@de etc., ‘was einen ertraglichen Sinn giebt’ says he. I 
wish he had explained this sense, for I can discover none, nor even a construction. 
The subject of éfevpy can only be the antecedent of dri, the great man with 
whom you are seeking an interview ; how does this personage perform the feat of 
lying in a sign of the zodiac for a revolving year? and where are we to find 
an object for éfevpy? and with what intent does Mr Ludwich add ‘Vgl. S. 91 V. 2 
aornp 8 ovxérs paddos, érnv dyabov torov etpn’? This is not the only place 
where Mr Ludwich’s proposals leave me much in doubt whether he comprehends 
the astrological requirements of the context. 
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I adopt however his xueXovpevoy (see Eur. Or. 1645 and Phoen. 477 éviavrod 
xuxrov, Phoen. 544 Tov éviavovov Kv«rov) and I conjecture 


cal S 67 dvak adpyns cuxrovpmevor & tin ow 
xeipmevos hv éviautov, exer 8 ev tHde LeAnvynv 
@Tit cupBarées, udra Kev mepirnoeat avTo@. 


xeiwevos Hv for xeiuwevoy eis is no more than a metathesis of the two final letters. 
The dvak @pns is the oixodearorns @pocxdroy, called dvak @povououv in 226 sq. and 
wpns Bacirevs in 304 sq.,—the planet who is lord of that house in which the 
horoscope chances to be. The sense therefore is this: if the lord of the house of 
your horoscope remained in one sign of the zodiac for a whole year (this might 
easily happen if the oicodec7rorns were Jupiter and usually happens when the oi«o- 
Secrorns is Saturn), and if, in the geniture of the potentate whose presence you 
are about to enter, the Moon is found to have been situate in that same sign, then 
you will gain his favour. 
We proceed : 

hv & Eros audoréporow opod récy eis Eva yapor, 

cuudwvov To 8 Suovov axovovtwy ém Lowy 

hev 7 Sepxopévar. 190 


The first year of a man’s life, I must premise, falls under that sign of the 
zodiac in which his horoscope was situate, the second under the next sign, and so 
on till the 12 signs are exhausted ; the 13th year belongs to the same sign as the 
first, and the circle revolves anew. If now both you and the great personage to 
whom you present your petition are passing a year of your life which falls under 
the same sign, that circumstance is cvudwvov, conducive to harmony. Suppose 
for example that you were born nearly 26 years ago under the sign of Aries, and 
he was born nearly 30 years ago under the sign of Sagittarius, then the current 
year of both your lives falls under the sign of Taurus, and your petition is likely 
to succeed. 708 dpoov, the case is similar, ér’ adxovovtwv 7 Sepxopéevwv Lav; 
that is, if the year of his life and the year of yours, instead of falling under 
one sign, fall under two signs which hear one another (i.e. are equidistant from 
the equinoctial signs), such as Taurus and Pisces, or which see one another 
(i.e. are equidistant from the tropical signs), such as Taurus and Virgo. 

Mr Kroll corrects the metre of 190 by writing 4v for fev ; but the tense is 
wrong and no verb is needed. I write é vu Sepxouévwy, comparing 294 sq. 
mwapéotwy | né vy NevecovTor. 


205-210. 


Heph. iii 28 guAdrrov 82 Savelfov rhv rod ‘Epyod pera Kpovov ordow xa én 
THs Ledjuns ev apxy tod Aéovros wal rav Acdtpwv nal rod Tokdrov, wal dre rovTwr 


ai apyal ray fpdlov 
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yains Urep avtédXovewy.* 205 

ei dé AaBeiv €Oérers avTos Kpéos, WSé TOL EoTw 

Awiov: “TSpoxow nal LKoprriw nde Aéovte 

Sia Lernvain 78 1yOvow apudis eovca 

H évi Tokevr nai oi pdos évdees Eora, 

&s 8 airs nai apiOyos. 210 

I do not understand. What can be the meaning of &3é rot éorw Awiov? The 
three words dé to. éorw, ‘let the celestial position be as follows, might be sense ; 
and the prose paraphrase quoted by Mr Kroll from cod. Vind. phil. gr. 108 (not 
179 as he says), éav SavelcacOar Oérns, Eotw % Lerjvyn “Tdpoxdw 7 Ueoprip 7 
Aéovte 4 'IyOvow 4 Tokorn XNeufipwroica nal rois apiBuois adpaipodaa, is also 
sense ; and so are 129 sq. mpooBerixyn ddeow ... otw tor Kepoeooa, 151 sq. év 
tpomixe@m Sé| faim pndé vy Kumpis gor rote nde LTerHvyn, 204 sq. Zeds 82 Kal 
‘Adpoyevns ®pn Mnvn te wapéotawy | 7é vy Aevocovtwr ; but add Awioy to any of 
these imperatives or optatives and it will turn them into nonsense. And what 
can be the grammar of 207-9? Who will construe me the words 2eAnvain éovca 
évi Tokevra Kai oi ddos évdees Eau ? 
Structure and sense may both be obtained in this way: 

ei 5¢ AaBeiv Ores avTOS Ypéos, WEE TOL EaTas 

Awiov ‘TSpoyxow xal Leoprrip nde A€govte 

Sia Lernvain 75 lyOvow ayudis éotca 

h évi Tokevry wai ot haos évdees Erte, 

&s 8 aitws nai apiOpos. 
The &S¢ of 206 now means not ‘as follows’ but ‘in that case, ef dave(cacbac 
res xai un Savetoar. Perhaps Awiov should be A@wy (the form A@oy occurs at 
178), but I doubt if the change is necessary: the neuter will mean ‘a better sign.’ 
Then is added the caution wai oi ddos évdees Ext, like xaxds S€é € ux Tis opdt@ 
in 236. 


211-215. 
ei 56 vd Tis marpnOev em’ adrodamjv X9ova Baivor, 
avrov ad’ wpovduov, Xapov ye per, eis dv Gracy, 212 
éx Sutixod xévrpov, mpnkiw 5é roe éx peraroso 
trypeos ed dpdaocaio, ti § ad rédos Eooetar avTi 214 


Com roy Oovip cada nev wdra Texunpaco. 

Verse 212 must be punctuated as above, or else the two last commas must be 
omitted: @povduov, yapov ye pew eis by Greco | éx. Mr Kroll’s punctuation 
(@povdpou, yapov ye pev eis bv Arrevow, | éx) destroys both sense and grammar, and 
so does Mr Ludwich’s (@povdyov Napov ye per, eis dv drew, | éx). It is probable 
that Mr Kroll, despite the perversity of his stops, understands the passage; but 


1 So I write: éwdp dvaréAAovew cod., drepayréAdoves Krull. 
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Mr Ludwich, by proposing ri 59 (ré 5é cod., r/ & ad Kroll) in 214, makes it plain 
that he does not. Its meaning is this: if a man takes a journey to a foreign 
country, consult the horoscope or ascendant about the man himself, the occident 
about the land whither he is bound, the zenith about the business he has in hand, 
and the nadir about its final issue. Compare Heph. iii 26 (Doroth. 204) eZ ris ody 
ypntwy mpocevéyKa: aipeotv tepi olovdnmote mpayyatos, ‘Keivoy ad’ wpovowow 
Novileo, cov 5é ro Sivov,’ 9 rpakis TO wecovpdynua, TO TéXOS TO UTroyetov, Cod. Vind. 
108 fol. 278 éav SaveicacOar Oédns, EctTw Oo wer wWPoTKOTrOS oO davecoTns, TO 5é divoy 
0 Saverfouevos, TO Sudomevov TO wecoupaynua: TO Sé Urroyevov pnvicer THY ExBaciv Tod 
Xpéous. 

In 214 I have written avr7 for the avr of the MS, which is really the same 
thing. Mr Kroll’s avt@ is unnecessary and undesirable: avry is tH mpnke, see 
237 Epryou TéXos. 


226-228. 


vai wev 5 Kal dvaxta <Torouv> Texpaipeo Mnvns 
noe Kai WPOVOMOU, Ln Trou KexpUmpEevoL F 
POeyyea pappapvy7 Sedacpévor 'Heréiovo. 


When Mr Kroll writes xcexpupmévos ein | déyyet pappapvyn <te> dSedacpévos 
"Hedr/ovo, he retains just the one word which must at all cost be got rid of. The 
oixodeomotns LedAnvyns and the oixodeordrns wpooxdmov are planets, and it is 
impossible for a planet to be dedacpévos, divided or distributed, by the brilliancy of 
the sun. This too is poor diction, cexpuppévos héyyei wapuapuyn re Sedacpévos ; 
nor do I see why the participles should be changed from plural to singular, for 
there are two dvaxres, not one. The following is easier and more effectual : 


fn Trou Kexpuupévor elev, 
déyyea pappapvyn Sed<ay>acpévor 'Heriovo. 


For the accusative compare 78 Kumpis 8 év Tavp@ ydvurac voov. 


283-285. 


nvixa & wmpovoym Kaxounties eyyeyawouy 

aoré yD pv 5é O07 wou Dern 
pes, €EUPUKETAaL on cuvéwou LeAHvn, 

h wal évadrAaydnv, cxainv troovat Oaraccay. 


‘latet evepyeis uel sim.’ says Mr Kroll (evepyod rather); Mr Ludwich proposes 
evpéxtait. The same amount of change, the omission of one letter and the 
transposition of another, will furnish a more natural and better authenticated word, 
evépxtat. This contracted form of evepyérns is used by Antipater of Thessalonica 
in anth. Pal.ix 92 3sq. &s «ai doidos avnp Eeviwy ydpiw avrarodoivas | duvous 
evépxtais olde Traba@y orjLya. 
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326-328. 
evte 5¢ Bpuyntipos brepphopéorto Aéovtos, 
avdpos épiaGevéos nal peifovos adye’ Exnte 
Emretac, ovdé pivuvOa cvvéocera: adr’ eri Snpov. 

If the Moon is in Leo tr @pa tod eipyeoGar, at the time when the man is cast 
into prison, then — what? ‘fort. nil latet nisi éooerac’ Kroll. That cannot be, 
for the sense would require éort. This isa chapter epi tay eipyouévwy, and the 
G\yea are no future troubles but the present ills of imprisonment. Mr Ludwich 
conjectures éyera:: the verb érec@ai, ‘come upon him’, ‘attach themselves to 
him ’, is appropriate, but again the tense is wrong ; so I should propose €éo weraz, 
for the likeness of o to the first half of w often causes its omission or insertion 
when 7r follows. 

Under the same misapprehension Mr Kroll completes the imperfect verse 334 

Tokeurnp émi waxpov év adyeow avépa...... 
by adding <@ce«.>, which the sense of the passage will not admit, for the man is 
already év dAryeot xeiwevos. Some such verb as <tpvce> is wanted: compare 324 
TeTpUceTaL vy KAKOTNTL. 

348-350. 

nhv cvvadny axtiow vm’ 'Herioo tuxovon 

Kurpids rounrat, rore y ap Bporov aiva wabovta 

éx cuvoxns Avoevev aecxeXlwy T cduvdwyr. 

yap in 349 unknits the sentence, and Mr Kroll proposes rore 8’ &p Bporov, to 
which Mr Ludwich objects that Dorotheus never uses this apocope. Write tore 
y &v Bporov: 238 sq. év Ardvpors edt’ dv tis am’ dydSoatrns avdynrat, | vooros pev 
ypovos ToTe yy’ écceTat. 

p. 91 l. 5. 
ovde romos 5¢ xaxds, yonorov oor’ aomdfotro. 
bre aomaterat L. 

text and note are Mr Kroll’s: the following are mine. 

ovde romros 5¢ xaxds, Xpnorov Stay acmalnras. 
xpnorov Sr’ dy Par. 454, xenorore Laur. xxviii 34, xenorov Monac. 287. 
iematnrat Ludwich progr. Regiom. 1899 p. 4, aomdferas codd., omer’ domaforro 

F, Boll C:C.A.G. i p. 146, nondum prolato cod. Par. 

Mr Ludwich objects to the lengthening of the last syllable of ypnorov, and 

declares in Rhein. Mus. 1904 p. 54 that it has no parallel among the remains of 


Dorotheus ; but he has overlooked 116 ray dio 89 ppaccayvto tédos aicypov Te 
ral éo Oro. 


The hexameter fragments of Antiochus of Athens, two or three of which I 
have corrected in discussing u. 48 (7) above, are preserved in cod. Angelic. 29 an. 
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1388, and were printed, I cannot say edited, in 1898 by Mr A. Olivieri, C.C.A.C. i 
pp. 108-113. Since the title of Antiochus’ work was @ncavpol, Mr Kroll is of 
opinion that it was only an anthology ; and he suggests in Berl, Phil. Woch. 1899 
p. 746 that the verses may belong to Dorotheus. That they most certainly cannot: 
they are the production of a much inferior and quite dissimilar poet. Dorotheus, 
within the space of 370 lines, disregards internal position only thrice in rerpaywyvos 
and perhaps once in api@uos: Antiochus (to call him so), within the space of 115, 
disregards it in warp, rarpidos, matpwia, térpatov, ddAoTpiwv, 'Adpodirn, téyvais, 
aOpnon, audixpatrovcay, and axypnoros. And much other proof could I adduce; 
but not to be tedious I content myself with one decisive fact: Dorotheus has «ev 
or xe in some thirty places, Antiochus nowhere. 

Antiochus’ text also is much worse than Dorotheus’ text, and indeed its 
plight is often hopeless. But even the MS itself is not in all respects so vicious as 
the printed page of Mr Olivieri, whose metre and spelling and accentuation are a 
sight to dream of, not to tell. ofua diver, éonjpdve mrovdTov, welwy wddiv mrp, 
modvanyéts xvdumos, Huata, Huari, nudtios, wmepdwnor, aOpnons, moduddyea, 
moduKépdea, Todvepyea, ypuaoépyea, TodkvynGecw, evyapitas, xtéatorow, vipadéaai, 
polpay (four times), yepetov, yapiAdurretis, epitiuov, texedv, Pirotraida, 7lOewr, 
paivopuévocr Te év, wAOUTOY Te, Zevs Se, od motipaivor, dvtios éativ "Apher: seldom 
does a Greek MS amass within this narrow compass so many blunders of this 
particular sort; and the notes inform us that some of them at any rate are 
Mr Olivieri’s conjectures, and one or two of them, sad to say, Mr Kroll’s, 
Mr Olivieri, according to Mr Ludwich, is ‘einer der rihrigsten und tiichtigsten 
unter den jungen Philologen Italiens’, and I daresay this judgment is no less true 
than dismal: wdXat ror’ Foav GrAxKipwor MeAnoror. 

The conjectures of Mr Kroll and Mr Ludwich! are as numerous in Antiochus 
as in Dorotheus, but because of the intractable condition of the text they are much 
less happy and effective. I shall therefore add few to their number ; indeed there 
now remains only a couple of passages which I think I can emend. 


p. 109 ll. 6-10 (“HAsos apovoper). 


modXois pavouevas Téxev apoevixoiot padiora 

OPOels Swidiorew dv...... WAOVTOY Exovras 7 
nal xpovov év Swotcs tédog troduy: hy 5¢ xaxoics 

cuppléy, Sofas wesot wads, wAnv Kaddos dots 

wat watpl cal Biot nal aradcOara mipatra Ave. 


This is what the Sun does when found in the horoscope at the hour of birth. 
The second of the two sentences, thanks chiefly to Mr Ludwich, has been 
satisfactorily amended as above: the first is still unintelligible, and the conjectures 
of Messrs Olivieri and Kroll and Ludwich are to me unintelligible also. To 


1 Kritische Beitriige su den poetischen Eraeugnissen griechischer Magie und Theosodhie, Konigsberg 
1899, pp. 4-1. 
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match the jy xaxoiot cuppitn, ‘if he be conjoined with the bad planets’ (see 
Doroth. 355 cuppioyouca=cuppmioyouévn), of the second sentence, we want some- 
thing like hv aya0ois cuppitn in the first ; and when Mr Olivieri thus records the 
reading of the MS in I. 7, ‘év, posteaque compendium quod difficile explicatur,’ 
I remember that there is a word which begins with év, means aya@ois, and suits 
the metre: Maxim. 262 ei wév oupdopénrar dvnéaiv aotpace Karois, 561 fy Se 
avy aorépe Myvn évnéi xara dacivn. Sol propose to find a sense and con- 
struction for mroAXAois haivouévors as follows: 


ToAAos haivopévois Téxev, ApoEeviKoiot wadioTa 
opOeis Cwidlors, cdv Evnéoe wrovTOY ExXovTas 
Kat xpovov év Swotcr téXos troduwv. 


mornrois hatvouévors avy évnéot, accompanied with the appearance of many 
benefics. 

In 1. 8 they alter réXos to freov, reXeiv, reXe?, but it is quite sound and good. 
The construction is téxev Eyovras mrovrov nal rédXos: réXos means Potestatem, 
magistratum, and ypovov modvv means atu. 


p. 109 ll. 12, 13 (Kpdvos wpovoper). 


hv ¢ Kpovov Xevoons xévtpov xaréyovra péyiorov 
w@povopody, Kaxds dori, Kperdotepos 8 emi vucri, 


aypevotepos Kroll ; but write rather 
anos €aTt, Xeperorepos 8 én vucri, 


for yeperdrepos, not axpeidrepos, is the comparative of xaxds, and at p. 112 1, 19 
the word is again corrupted to ype:orepov. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 








THE EPIC CYCLE. 


ENOUGH and too much has been written about the Epic Cycle. Upon scanty 
quotations and a jejune epitome a tedious literature has been built.’ The older 
writers, such as Welcker, tried to ‘ reconstruct ’"—as profitable and satisfying a task 
as inferring a burnt manor-house from its cellars ; later scholars have gone out in 
tracing the tradition of the poems through the learned age of Greece—a scaffolding 
without ties, by which this or that conclusion is reached according to temperamental 
disposition to this or that fallacy. I do not intend to enter more than is needful 
into a controversy where so far as I can see everyone has gone beyond the 
evidence. If I add to the bulk of the literature, it is in the hope of putting things 
in their proper places and of presenting the data as they appear to a future editor. 


I. 


Our only direct evidence for the contents of the Cycle other than the quota- 
tions is the Chrestomathia of Proclus the Neoplatonist, who died A. D. 485 and 
whose life by his disciple Marinus remains to us as well as a biographical article in 
Suidas.? The latter’s ascription of the Chrestomathy to the philosopher was doubted 
by the Frenchman Valois,’ who followed by Welcker, gave it to an earlier 
grammarian of the same name. The philosopher has been restored to his own by 
O. Immisch in an authoritative article (Festschrift Th. Gomperz dargebracht 1902, 
pp. 237-274 ‘Beitrage zur Chrestomathia des Proclus und zur Poetik des 
Alterthums’). Immisch’s proof appears to be complete and does not need sup- 
port from one who is far from at home in the Neoplatonic world. Marinus’ life 
however while it is silent about the Manual, has some interesting accounts of 
Proclus’ philological activity: his grammatical teacher was Orion (c. 8); another 
teacher Plutarch son of Nestorius urged him to compile a commentary on the 
Phaedo, dacnwy Sti cupmrnpwlévrwy avt@ Tav acyxorlwy ~oras xai IIpd«dXov vro- 


1 Welcker, Der epische Cyclus, 1849-1865; Nitzsch, abrds girdcopos MAaravixds. obres xpodern ris dv 
Beitrage sur Geschichte der epischen Poesie der '‘A@hvais girocdgov cxorfs, wal abrod pabyrhs «al 
Griech. 1862, pp. 206 sg.; D. B. Monro, /.A.S.  8id8oxos xpnuarlf{es Mapivos, 8 NeawoAlrns. typaye 
1883, 305 sg.; Odyssey xiii-xxiv, 1901, pp. 3405¢.; wdvv woAAd,—@iAdcoga xal ypaumarind, dwdéurnua als 
U. v. Wilamowitz-Moéllendorff, Homerische Unter. Sdov roy “Ounpow bwdéurnua els 7a ‘Hoid8ou “Epya xal 
suchungen, 1884, pp. 328 sg. ; E. Bethe, Hermesxxvi ‘Hudpas’ wepl xpnorouadlas BiBAla y* wep) dywyis 
(1891), pp. §93 sy. ; R. Wagner, NV. Jahrdd. 1892, 8 els thy woAlraay MAdrewvos BiBAla 8 als thy 
ff. 241 sg. (reply to Bethe); E. Schwartz in Pauly- ‘Op@dws Geodrcylay. Avugavlay 'Oppdws, MuOaydpov 
Wissowa, ‘ Apollodoros,’ esp. 2883-6 (with other «al MAdravos: wep) ra Adyia BiBAla «> wepl rev wap’ 
references). ‘Optpe Gea: daixeiphuara nara Xpioriavay on’. 

9 ModxAos 5 Aduios, pabyrhs Avpiaved, dxovoerhs 8s ® Valesius de crit. i. 20. 
wal TiAourdpxov rot Necroplov ret @ircocdgou, Kal 
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uvipata depoueva eis tov Paidwva. His commentaries on the Timaeus and the 
Republic remain to us, and have been recently edited ; that on Hesiod’s Works and 
Days exists in scholiastic form (edited separately by Vollbehr, 1844). His research 
is described: maou 8 tois Tay mradaiotépwr ovyypdupacw émekiwv, Soov péev Hy 
map avTois yovuwmov, TOUTO eT EmiKpicews eiceTraeito: he wrote about 700 lines a 
day, and the total of his quires (trav terpadwy) corresponded with the seventy 
years of his life (c. 25). His affectionate disciple allured him into vouchsafing a 
comment upon Orpheus: 7&iwca mapaypddew aitov ta apécxovta Tois Tov 
Sidacxarov BiBros. mecabévros 5€ tov ayaGoedearatov Kai tapaypayavtTos Tots 
weTWTOLS TOY UTOLYNUaTwY, ErXouEV TUVaywyHY Eis TAVTOV aTaYTwY, Kai éyévETO 
eis "Ophéa ait@® oxXodia Kal Urouvnuata aotiywy ovK« odlywv. It is not often that 
we are allowed such a view of the genesis of scholia. Proclus’ procedure is 
characteristic of his period: the wuzrouvnua was beginning to pass into the 
By Eustathius’ century the process was complete, for when he quotes 
Urouvnuatiotai it is scholiasts. Proclus’ interests were 
philosophical and mystical, and before he died he said «vpios e¢ hv, wova dv tov 
dpYaiwy amavrwy BiBdriwy éroiovy pépecOar ta royta wal Tov Tiwacov. Still it 
would not be alien to such a laborious and eclectic mind to throw off, perhaps, an 
early work, for self-preparation and the preparation of disciples, a manual of 
ancient verse-literature, in which authentic Hellenic mythology was embalmed. 
The handbook, partly theoretic and partly historical, appears to have dominated 
Byzantine education during the subsequent centuries. Photius (d. circ. 891 A.D.) 
found it in an epitome (é«Aoya/),and gave an abstract of the epitome a place in his 
Library: traces are also found in a grammarian among the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
in a commentary upon Gregory of Nazianzus, and in Tzetzes (Immisch p. 240). 
Selections were prefixed, from the tenth century onwards, to MSS. of Homer and 
Hesiod by way of introduction to the authors. A somewhat similar literary 
product of Neoplatonism is held to have been Menander’s rhetorical work now to 
be found among the Rhetores Graeci (ib. p. 249); and if further evidence is needed 
for the attribution of philological work to Proclus, he is amply covered by the 
precedent of his predecessor Porphyrius, who two hundred years before devoted 
interpretation to the Iliad and Odyssey of which copious remains exist in our 
The Chrestomathia-consisted of four books.” 


Catena. 
plain he means 


scholia.! 


included all four, especially as we see from Ven. A 
f. 6 r. that Book II opened only with the Aethiopis. 
Therefore instead of 800 in Photius I would read 8’.— 
Suidas in his article has B:BAla y’. Immisch p. 240 
explains these discrepancies as signs of different 
systems of division. I should be inclined to see in 
the numeral 7’ a sign of attrition. In the time 
between Proclus and Suidas, or even between 
Photius and Suidas, under the influence of repeated 
epitomes and extracts, one book might well have 
fallen away. Between Suidas and 1453 all, of course, 
perished. 


\ Thehandsome Ammonianus, kinsman of Syrianus, 
Proclus’ Master, chose the sedentary lot ; #ydra rh» 
dx) woinray dtryhoe wal BiopOdce ris ‘EAAnvixijs 
Adtews xaOnudyny réxvnv: Agapius, a disciple of 
Marinus, his successor, ¢@avud(ero éw) @iAouadle 
(Suidas in vv.), 

2 *Eor: 88 rd BiBAlow els 8 Binpnudvow Adyous 
Photius (ray els 8’ 8ippnudvew 7d a’ Ven. A), but at 
the end of his summary he remarks of wer B00 Adyor 
ris TpdnAov ypauparings xpnorouadelas dv rodras. It 
might have been supposed that Proclus summarised 
only Books I and II as the more important, but his 
ample account of elegy and lyric makes it plain that he 
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The portion of the Chrestomathy which dealt with Homeric Epos has come 
down to us in two states, A and B; and B actually from at least two sources. 
A is the epitome of the whole work made by Photius for his Bibliotheca, f. 318 
B 21 Bekker. It is more highly compressed than the other versions, being apparently 
a précis of extracts. It opens dveyywoOncayv éx tis Tpoxdkov xpnoropabias 
ypaupatixis exroyat. éate d€ To BiBriov eis 8 Sinpnuévoy Aovyous. Kai év péev TH a’ 
Aéyer «TAX. The first book began with principles, and a classification—narrative 
and imitative poetry: to the former belong cpos, elegy, iambus, and melos. He 
then, f. 319 A 8, treats epos: the mythical inventor, Phemonoe, the meaning of the 
word é€7ros:: then v. 17 


yeyovact b€ Tov Erous Troinrai Kpatiata pwev “Ounpos, ‘Haiodos 
lleiaavdpos, Llavvacis,’Avtivayos. di€épyetar b€ tovTwy ws olov Te 

Kai yévos Kal TaTploas Kai Tivas érri wépous mpdkes. SiarkauBaves 

de Kai WEpi TOU AEyomEVOU EmLKOD KUKXOU, Os ApXETat meV Ex Tis Ovpavov 


cai I)js pu@oroyouperns wikews, €E€ 5 aUT@ Kai TpEis Taidas ExaToyY- 


wi 


‘ - -~ rf? / 4 , ¥ \ 
Yelpas Kal TpEig yevrv@or KUxAwrras, Siatropevetar S€ Ta TE GAAWS TEPL 
Peay trois "EXAnar pvOoroyovpeva, nai €i wou TL Kai Mpos iaTopiav €£aXn- 
Y , 
Oiferar. Kai wEepatovtac oO EmiKos KUKAOS, Ex Siahopwy ToinTa@y cuuT- 
NPovMEVOS, MEXpL THS aTroBacews ’'OdSvacéus Tis eis '1Odxnv, €v 7} Kai 
10 vmro Tov trados TyXeyovou wyvoovvTos KTEivetar’ Eyer SE WS TOU EmLKOU 
KUKXOU Ta ToLjpata diagwletrat Kai oTrovdaleTat Tois ToAXOIS OVX OVTH 
d:a Tiv apetiv ws da THY axoXovOiay Tay €v aVT@ MpaypaTwr. éyer 
S€ kal Ta Ovopata Kai Tas Tatpidas TOY TpaypaTEeVoapEevwY TOV 
€mixov KUKNOV: Aévyer b€ Kal wept Tvwy Kutpiwy rroinudtey, Kai ws 
- ‘ \ la ’ s ~ ’ , K 4 e de ‘H a 
15 of wev Tav’ta eis Yracivoy avadépovar Kumpiop, ot de ‘Hynoivoy 
. « , 7 , e \4 ~ e 
rov LaXapivioy avtois émuypadovary, ot ¢”Opnpov Sovvar dé vrrép 
a 4 -~ . , 
Ths Ovyatpos Ltracive, Kat 6a tTHv avrov marpida Kumpia tov trovov 
, ~ , ’ , , e ‘ 4 w“ , / \ 
€mikrOivat. add’ ov TiOeTar o ovyypageds TavTy TH airla: unde 
yap Kumpia trpotapokutovas éemiypadecOat ta Trounpara. 


He then procceds to Elegy. I have quoted this passage in extenso in order to be 
able to refer to it. 

Our next survivals of the Chrestomathy are on a much larger scale, apparently 
éxdovyai of the first instance, but they are very fragmentary. The sources are the 
MSS. of Homer and Hesiod. 

At some time earlier than the tenth century, the portion of books 1 and 2 
relating to Homer and the Cyclic poets was excerpted, and the éxAoyy prefixed by 
way of preface to Homer’s works: at least we know from the surviving headings 
that a preface of this extent once stood at the beginning of the tenth century 
Venetian MS. of the Iliad (Marc. 454). The titles are f. 1 wpoxdou xpnoropabias 
ypaupatixis tav eis 8 Sinpnuévwv 7d a. opunpou xpovor Blos xapaxryp: avaypad? 
roinuadtwy and f. 6 r. mpoxdou xpnotouabias ypapparixis To Sevrepov. aiPcomldos 
< dpxrivov. The first nine pages of the Ven. A are it is well known in a disturbed 
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state, and have been the subject of much investigation.' The problem they contain 
is however solved since at least Wissowa’s paper Hermes 1884, 198 sq. Actually 
in the Ven. A there remains on both sides of f. 1 a life of Homer, beginning érav 
To.nTal yeyovact ToAXoi and ending with a catalogue of his works, of which the last 
words are xépxwtras xevous. After this leaves have fallen out inthe MS. and the text 
resumes on f. 6 (bound up out of place) with Book II of the Chrestomathy under 
the title Av@comidos € ‘Apxtivov. The MS. from this point continues the analysis 
of the poems of the Cycle, ending with the Telegonia on f. 4 v. The last leaf f. 9 v. 
contains a sort of index of writers quoted in the scholia, which apparently has 
nothing to do with the Chrestomathy. 

There are however other sources for this part of the Chrestomathy: the life 
of Homer (no. 3 in Westermann, p. 24) is found in many Homeric MSS., often 
further adapted to the purpose by the omission of the first sentence éra@v moinraid 
—'Avtipayos. Some MSS. however have the full opening, and a few, what is 
more important, the analysis of the Cypria, which followed the Life of Homer in the 
excerpt, and accidentally fell out of the Ven. A (last printed by Dindorf, Scholl. 
Iliad xxxiv, xxxv). These MSS. as far as is known are Escurial 0 I. 12 (s. xi), 
of which the latest account is given by Bethe, RA. Mus. 1893, p. 369 (the text of 
the Iliad has not yet been collated), a twelfth century (?) MS. in private hands 
at Naples (see Welcker Ep. Cycl. ii. p. 504); and three fifteenth century MSS. 
Munich 111, Parma H H ii. 27, Perugia E 48, which offer a text of the Iliad closely 
related to that of the Ven. A. 

The age of the Escurial MS. makes it unlikely that, in the case of this MS. at 
least, the Lzfe and the Cyprza were copied from the Ven. A in its original state. 
The selection of these Prolegomena from Proclus’ Chrestomathy must be put back 
beyond this period, though how far, failing evidence from papyrus, it is impossible 
to say: accidents to the first gathering of copies of the Iliad must have happened 
independently, and the relation between the presumable parent of the Escurial and 
the four later MS. and that of the Ven. A is undetermined. The life of Hesiod, 
which belonged to this part of the Chrestomathy, is found in the Hesiodic MSS. 
The notices of Pisander, Panyasis, and Antimachus have perished, so far as direct 
tradition is concerned.” The beginning of the Cycle, the analysis of the poems 
which preceded the Cypria, is also lost. With these reservations the total of the 
survivals, as printed by Dindorf, corresponds fairly to the programme in Photius’ 
more compressed epitome, and the correspondence of the two versions appears in 
one particularity. In Photius’ abstract (p. 66, v. 14) we are inclined to think that 
the section Aéyes 5¢ xal wepi trevwy Kurpiwy roiudtwv xrr., with the discussion 
upon the authorship and the meaning of the title, occur too late; but that this 
subject was reserved by Proclus for separate treatment is shown by the statement 
in the fuller version, érs@dAXes TrovTos Ta Aeyoueva Kumpia dv BiBrALous hepopeva 


1 Jahn-Michaelis, Griechische Bilderchronicon, Leiden facsimile, prae. 
1873, pp. v sg. (with Studemund’s views); T. W. 2 A substantial piece however of Peripatetic learn- 
Jackson and D. B. Monro, 7.4.5. 1883, 305 sg., the ing is quoted from the commentary on the Zimaeus 
writer 7. Ph. 1899, 161 sg.; Comparetti, in the i. p. 28 c (Kinkel p. 274). 
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Evdexa, Ov TEP TIS ypabis VaTE pov Epovpey, iva un Tov EENs Novo viv €utrodiCwper. 
In the fuller version this section with the general remarks on the Cycle (vv. 10-14) 
is lost, but it stood originally in Proclus where Photius found it. 


I], 


The Homeric part of Proclus’ Chrestomathy being thus and within these 
limits restored, what is the authority of the work? The answer to this question 
bears especially upon Proclus’ interesting statement (supr. v. 10) Aéyer S€ ws TOD 
€mikov xUKAOU Ta Toujpata Siacwletat Kai otrovdalerar Tois modrXois OvY ovTw 
Sia THy apetiy ws La Tv aKkoXovOlay TaY €v avT@O Tpaypatwyv. Down to Welcker 
inclusive this sentence was understood in its natural sense, that the Cycle owed its 
survival down to Proclus’ time not so much to its merit as to the sequence of 
events in it. At the present moment however it is held by all the German writers 
whose names I have mentioned as beyond dispute that the Cycle did not survive 
until or nearly until Proclus’ time ; his abstracts were not made from the poems, 
which no human cye had seen for centuries, but from a handbook, either a «v«Xos 
(to which his remarks refer) or the actual extant Pseudoapollodorus. Even 
the Jate Mr. D. B. Monro inclined inthis sense (pp. 342-5). The whole question of 
the survival of the classics and the date of the disappearance of those which are 
lost, is so interesting, and depends so much on statements like this of Proclus, 
that I make no apology for reconsidering the evidence. 

It is maintained that Proclus’ d:sacwferac has no value (Immisch even 
thinks that the present tense is an indication of conveyance from an earlier source), 
and that his abstracts, which name nothing but the poems, are taken from manuals. 
On these two points—(1) the definite statement that particular literature is extant, 
(2) the acknowledgment of quotation through an intermediate when it is not made 
directly, | propose to examine the usage of three important Greek writers : Plutarch 
the historian, Pausanias the antiquary, Stephanus of Byzantium the geographical 
lexicographcer. 

Plutarch speaks of books surviving in the following places : 

Lycurg. 21 ddXws b€ ay tis emtotncat Tois Aaxwvixois trotnuaci, wv éti nal! 
nuas ema dveawkerTo. 

Cat. min. 23 tovtov povoy ov Kadrtwv elrre StacwlerOai haci tov Aoyov. 

Cic. 1 nai Te Tromnpatiov €rt tratdos avTovd d:acwlerat. 

Nicias § Hieron, son of Dionysius Chalcus, od «al roinpata owterar. 

Crassus 33 Artavasdes tpaypdias émoies nal Aoyous éypade Kai iatopias, ov 
éviar dtacwlovrat. 

Brutus 13 nad te BuBAlScov purxpov dtropynpovevpatwyv Bpovtou yeypaypévoy ut 
avutov d:acwlerat. 

Lucullus 1 d&caowkerar “EXAnuixn tis latopia trod Mapatxod rroréuov. 

He acknowledges borrowed quotations : 

Romulus 17 ws "loBas not TddBav Lovrmixcov ioropeiv. 

Lycurgus 23 daci tives ws” Eppemrros pynuovever.. . 
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Timol. 36 Sophocles is quoted through Timaeus. 

Solon 11 ws Aéyerv Hynoiv” Epytmrmos EvavOn rov Yaywciov.. . 

Theseus 32 ‘Hpéas wapéxerar waptvpia [3 verses]. 

Demosth. § "“Eppctaros dynow adeorrotos Uropyynpaciv evtvyetr. 

We proceed from the Boeotian antiquary to Pausanias, his junior by a 
generation or two. Pausanias, who wears the air of a candid writer, is fond of 
specifying his studies: his phrases are like these :— 

I. 12. 2 €ore b€ advdpacr BiBXia ove Eridhavécwy és cvyypadijy, EXovTa €miypaypa 
Epywv UTourypata elvat. TadTa emireyouevw pot wadioTta e777 AOE Oavmdcac KTr. 

22.7 éyw Sé€ Emn pev errerneEuuny, év ols €ate wétecGar Moveaiov vo Bopéov 
dapov, Soxeiy S€ or tetroinxev avta ‘Ovowdxpitos. (=IV. 1. 5). 

37. 4 Oatis dé Hdn TerXETHY 'EXevoiv eidev TA KaXovpeva ‘Opdixa éredéEaTO, 
oldev & Avy. 

II. 2.2 (the tomb of Neleus) ov« dv oid’ ef &mroin tis émireEdpevos ta 
Evunrou. 

II. 4. 1 rade wév od rws Exovta érencEduny, . . 

2 éyw Te TeiPouat Kai doTis Ta ‘Opnpov un mapepyov éredéEaTo. 
31.3 «nai te BiBrtov IitOéws bn cvyypaypa iro avdpos éxdo0ev ’Emidaupiov 
Kal autos émrencEapny. 

IV. 2. 1 wvOécOar S€ arrovdy wavy eGeXnoas ot Tives Traides LoAUKaoM éyévorTo 
éx Meconvns, érekeEaunv tas te Hoias xadovupévas xai ta én ta Navtraxtia, mpos 
8€ avtois Oomoca Kuvaidwy xai “Actos éyeveadoynoav. Which poems he quotes 
frequently elsewhere. 

VI. 19. 5 ewe b€ e€onrAOev avayrvnots @s Dovevdidns rroujocetey Ev Tois RAoOyots 
Aoxpo@v tav mpos tH Pawxids kai adrXas trodes, Ev SE avTais eivat Kai Mvovéas. 
Cf. viii. 11. 3 ovopata &€ avtais moinrns mév EOeTO ovdels, doa ye ErrencEdueOa nets, 
af =. 4 &. | 

VIII. 18. 1 (Linus’ verses) €wol 5€ émireyouévm travtaracw épaiveto tavTa 
ye elvat KiBdnXa. 

37. 12 prnpovevovar dé Kat En THs "Epatois, & 8 Kai avtos émeneEupny. 

IX. 27. 2 (Pamphos’ and Orphcus’ hymns to Eros) éyw 6€ éreXeEaunv avdpi 
és Noyous (€AOwv) SadovyodvTe. 

31. 5 the Hesiodic canon: én Mavtixd, oroca ye €rrereEapeba wal npeis. 

X. 12. 11 tovtwy wAnv AvKov Tay adXwv €TreRcEduNY TOs XpNoLOUs. 

31. 2 Acoprndnv S€ rov amoxteivavta eivar... émidegdpmevos ev Erreaiv olda Tots 
Kumpiots. 

He disclaims first-hand knowledge. 

IX. 29. 2 tavtnv rod ‘Hynaivov rhv roinow ovx émedreEadunv, addr\a mpoTeEpov 
Gpa éxXeAoTVia Hv mpiv H ewe yevéeoOar. Kadrreros S€ KopivOios ev tH €¢ 
‘Opyouevious cvyypagdy paptvpia troveitas TO AOYH TA ‘Hyncivovu Emn, waavTws dé 
Kal Hueis TremroinpeOa Tap avtov KadXlmmov didayOévtes. 

38. 9 (Chersias’ verses) tovde trod Xepaiov trav émrav ovdepia Fv nar’ epee 
punun, adr be wut TOvde EmNnyayeto 6 KadXcros és Tov avtov AOyor Tov ExovTa és 
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‘Opyopueviovs. Cf. x. 12. 11 above. I am aware that these apparently truthful 
statements of Pausanias are regarded as so many blinds by Herr von Wilamowitz 
(Hom. Unt. p. 339); they have ‘nur stilistischen Werth.’ There was not much 
style about the homespun of Pausanias!; it is the pyrotechnics of the Pro- 
fessor which carry away his pen. Aelian’s statement (V. H. xi. 2) about Dares 
Phrygius, ob Ppvyiavy “Dudéda étt xai viv arocwlouévny olda may be believed now 
that Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have recovered Dictys in the Greek. It is ‘style’ 
I presume when Athenaeus says he read and excerpted more than 800 plays of the 
Middle Comedy (336 A), when he alludes to his dpyaia avdyvwais (263 B) ; his 
evpicxw is meaningless, and his acknowledgments of citations (375 E, 485 D, 487°C, 
660 E, 663 C, 680 D, etc.) mere dust in the eyes of the reader.’ 

I proceed to the lexicographer Stephanus, whose date unfortunately is 
uncertain, otherwise his testimony would have been of the utmost value for the 
history of literary survival. An epitome of the lexicon according to Suidas 
(s.v. ‘Epporaos) was dedicated to Justinian by Hermolaus; my impression is 
that the original was not much earlier than the epitome, and that the personal 
allusion (s.v. "Avaxtopiov) cai Evryévios 5¢ 0 mpd Huay tas ev TH Bacidid: cxoras 
d:axocunoas belongs to Stephanus-——unless we assume that an epitomator also adds. 
Nothing can be built on the exact date, but Stephanus fairly belongs to the age of 
Proclus, or to that succeeding him. He quotes an astounding series of writers,’ 
and stands—a matter in which he resembles Proclus—at the point where 
Commentaries (i7ouvyjpata) were still extant separately and had not passed into 
scholia.* 

Stephanus appears not to employ the expression owfec8ar. In so long a 
a work he left it to be implied from the absence of an acknowledgment. 
however is equivalent: (s.v. Tappa) déperar d€ tovrov (Lucii Tarraei) ta epi 
Tapouiav tpia BiBXia adpiota, nai wepi ypaypdtwy Kal teyvixa yNadhupwrata. 
His acknowledgments are frequent: 

"ABoptyives ... ots b€ nai GAN Kriots ev YpnoU@ KELpévn, Hv avTos TrapaTiOnar 


(sc. Dion. Hal.) 


Déperar 





1 See Frazer’s judicious conclusions, Paxs. I. Ixvi- 
Ixvili. 

* How blameworthy too is Herodian (#. wov. Aé€t. 
37) when he makes us believe Antimachus survived 
to his day by stating obrws év rois dvriypdgas etpyrai. 
Doctors are no better; Galen #. dplorns d:3acxaAlas 
18 rots wey obv Adyous ols émiyeipet (Carneades) Avew 
Kal TavTa Kal BAAa wdumoAAa Tay evapya@s Tt elval coi 
dawoudvev re Kal miorevonevwy Eri wal és ré8€ owlo- 
mévous txouev. awdénerra: yap év ypduuaow bwd Trav 
ma@nrayv altov cuvabpoacbéyres. Well too for Hera- 
clides (af. Hust. 1726. 24) that his assertions 4 8& 
SidAextos airy Eri wal viv owera: wapda ois 
avriypdpos. 1d yap ale) aiéy pact, wal 7d ob pévro: 
ov pévrov, olov ob xduerdy ye udynv ava xvdidveipay. 
Guradw be xpwvrar Zimedol rg I avril tov ¥, 7d FSov 
&vd0: Adyowres are confirmed by the MSS. on © 468, 


me 362. 

3 In Epos Hesiod often, the Hymns once, the 
Cycle never: Antimachus, Panyasis, Pisander, Ly- 
cophron, Apollonius, Rhianus. 

* He uses e.g. Epaphroditus on the Iliad (é» rf #’, 
iwouvnuati(wy 7rd B’ s.v. Awddun, ev Trois ‘Ounpixois 
5.0. Nwpdxos al.), Didymus (iwouvnuariCeov rhv v’ 
s.v. "ApéBovea), Heracleo (rhy abtrhy brouvnuatl (wv 
26.), Philoxenus (rv “OSvcce:ay efnyovuevos 5.v. 
*AAdBavba) on the Odyssey ; Naucrates of Erythra 
(6 “Ounpow iwouvnuari(oas, s.v. 'EpvOpd); commen- 
tators on Aeschylus, Aleman, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Bacchylides, Lycophron, Nicander. By Eustathius’ 
time this exegetical literature had perished, and 
Eustathius, whether he uses the term éwrduynua or 
axéAtow refers to the marginal scholia which we 
possess. 
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"Ayyidarn .. as 'AOnvodwpos epi tis avtov matpidos ypadwv Kai trapabeis Aro- 
Swpov Tov ypaupaTixoy cuppwvovrTa. 

"AreFEavdpeia AiSupos S€ mapariBera: ypiow ¢€& 'Epatoa@évous to 
‘AnreFavdpirns. 

"AwuvOos .. rte nal eldos hutod, mrepi ob Ba&Xos 6 Anuoxpitetos tt Oeoppacrtos 
év T@ Twepl dutT@yv évvdtw .. The mediate source has perished, the immediate 
remains. 

Tayypa: moris Ondrvuads, hv ’AreEavdpos é€v tw trepi HaddXayovias avaypader 
héywv od Tws Ott Nixootpatos pyoe xTr. 

TadXos .. of mepiovxos [xata?] Tpopyadidavy HotapyoyadrAnvoi, ods mapati@na: 
0 loAvicrwp. Alexander apparently quoted Promathidas as well as the word. 

Awiwvn .. mpocbetéov otv Tw Trepinynth Tlodéuwu, nai ’Apioreidn ta tovTov 
weTayeypapor. 

Kapvotos .. ’AXxpav pn, xaba XtpaBwv dexarn. 

Ilacapyada: . . Acoripos év e&nxoot@® wéurtw tavtobaTay davayvwopudtor, 
mapatiGéuevos Avatipevny ev wetadrXayais Bacirewv ot Tw ypadovTa. 

The epitomised state of the later part of the Lexicon accounts for the omission of 
many more authorities, primary and secondary. Enough however remains to 
show Stephanus’ method. We notice the signs of the times: epitomfes were in 
vogue,’ and the earlier grammarians only accessible through the later.” 

These instances might be multiplied. I have said nothing of Strabo and little 
of Athenaeus. The scholia also, especially the dramatic, contain many instances of 
the use of owfera: and its equivalents.’ The three authors I have quoted make it 
plain that in the first, second, and fifth or sixth centuries A.D. a serious writer when 
he quoted otherwise than at first-hand gave the immediate source of his quotation ; 
and conversely that the term ‘survival’ applied to books bore its full meaning. I 
do not mean to say that ancient writers never appropriated the learning of -their 
source ; on the contrary when the author quoted by the source was in cxistence 
they copied the quotation with a light heart, as only too often appears ; carelessness 
must be allowed for, and the accidents of tradition (such as epitomising) which 
carry away the acknowledgments of the original. But the normal usage of a 
classical antiquarian was to ascribe works inaccessible to him to their source ; and, 


1 See under ‘Apixea, “Aora/, Avun, Madrdkn, épovra ai Sidacxadla: trav Beutéepwy Nepedrav: 361 
‘Poweis. péperas 5€ Kal Mpodlkou BiBAlov émiypadduevov *Npa: : 

2 E.g. &s Exappddiros, waparibels tov Aplorapxov Kan. 14 ob oddév pépera: (Lycis), 1206 ob yap péperac 
éxBdexduevov oftw (s.v. AovAlxiov), ws ‘Hpddwpos, bv viv Eipimldouv Adyos ovSels roovros (the Archclaus). 
raparl@now 'Ewappdditos (s.v. Apvdrn). The evidence from Suidas is not abundant; from 

$ Vit. Eur. p. 4 v. 9 Schwartz ra wdvra 8 fv airg vol. i. Bernhardy cf. vit, Aristoph. Suidea, Spduara 
Spduara PB, owleras 5¢ on’: Acharn. arg.i ob os- 8° aitod ud" Ewep 88 wenpdxauey [ = everixouer, 
(ovra: (Cratinus’ Xepaduevar), schol. Ran. 13 év rois péperai) "Apioropdvovs Spduara raira [the existing], 
cwloudvas abrod... év 8& Trois a&wodwAdo: airod Damophilus... ypdyas mduwodda, ef av taitd po 
(Phrynichus) : 270 8:acw (era: cal fy ricw Hh ypadh, elipnra: em) rais trav BiBAlwv Ohxas. Dionysius 
1344 Asclepiades sipe ’AOhynow fy rin trav Biagwhév- Alex. ob eipov iwduvnua eis "ExxAnowaothy Xodo- 
twv, Nub. 144 obdtv 8¢ abrov Siagiowora tay cuy- jpavtos, Alay eippadés. Exx. of géperas and ov 
ypauudtrwy (Chaerephon!). Exx. of pépecOa:; Pax épera: s. ‘Avrépws, Etodos, “Egopos, Zwvaios, 
arg. iii dv rH viv epoudvy: schol. Nub. 549 ob  Zwpoderpns, ‘Hpwins, Oduvpis, Geusoroyevhs. 
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unless we impute bad faith or levity to Proclus, his distinct statement must be 
accepted ; and when he says rod émixod xv«rov ta trompata diacwlerar, we must 
believe that the Cycle existed in the fifth century. 

This argument blows up the edifice erected by the German critics during the 
last twenty years. I rest my conclusions on the evidence I have adduced, and 
consider myself excused from entering into the tortuous assertions of Herrn Bethe 
and v. Wilamowitz. I will however add some general observations on the 
subject. 

Why is it so lightly assumed as a self-evident proposition, that originals 
disappear? and that therefore the question is only which ‘manual’ Proclus 
copied, the cvxXos of Dionysius Scytobrachion, the handbook of Theodorus the writer 
of the Zadula Iliaca, or the Mythology of Apollodorus? The major premiss at 
the back of the critics’ mind, is I presume that the abstract kills the original.) 
The case occurs ; but you cannot infer to a given instance. The story of the Iliad 
and Odyssey is embalmed in Apollodorus, in the hypotheses, the Zaéu/a J/iaca, in at 
least three paraphrases, Psellus, Moschopoulos, and Demosthenes Thrax, who 
was in Eustathius’ library. The Iliad and Odyssey are still with us. The story of 
Demeter from the Homeric Hymn is found in Apollodorus ; the Homeric Hymn 
was rifled to make an Orphic poem; the story of Hermes also is told in 
Apollodorus and the other mythographers, who quote many authorities ; further, 
after Pausanias, with the exception of a doubtful quotation in Stephanus, there is 
no mention of the Hymns. The night of time swallowed them: their death might 
have been inferred on better grounds than that of the Cycle. Why then, when the 
head of the Neoplatonic school in the fifth century says the Cycle existed, and 
gives the reason, do we treat him as a patent liar (Bethe’s word)? Dionysius of 
Mytilene’s prose ’Apyovautixa did not interfere with that of Apollonius, and 
Theopompus reduced Herodotus to two books without extinguishing the Father 
of History. Epitome and original often exist together: thére is the case of Livy ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus de Compositione Verborum and the epitome thereof are 
printed side by side in the editions. I protest against the view which implies that 
ancient antiquarians were incapable of serious research, and which limits their diet 
to the husks of manuals. Such was not the procedure of Timaeus, who says he 
had spent incredible sums in collecting vzrouyjparta (Polyb. xii. 28. 1) and that he 
settled for 50 years at Athens to be at the centre of the book world (24. xii. 25 d, 
and 27. 4), or of Diodorus, who celebrates the similar advantages of Rome (i. 4). 
Do we believe Photius? when the patriarch says aveyywo@noav, did he really 
read? Oh ponderous frivolity! Get you to Anchises’ nurse, search for the name 
Achilles bore among the virgins. 

The Cycle however is lost now. Why? Because the reasons which had kept 
it alive down to Proclus’ time ceased soon after. Stephanus does not quote it, 


1 Even the real, the Alexandrian Apollodorus did machus, ob unde 1rd Svoua wodAol xpdrepor halorarto, 
not excerpt the Cycle (Bethe p. 602). Why? And_ did he seek to revive a textbook or a poet? 
when centuries later Hadrian tried to revive Anti- 
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though as we noted above he has a large range of epic reading. Eustathius in the 
twelfth century, to judge from his commentary upon the Odyssey had hardly 
anything which we have not. A few glossaries and the like are all his titles which 
are not now in existence. Now Eustathius quotes the Cycle three times: 1685. 37 
KaTa Tov TeTroinKoTa Thy KUKALKHY OnBaida (=Athen. 465E), 1796. 38 o TH 
Tnreyovecay ypayras Kupnvaios, 76.0 Tovs véatovs moijoas Kortopwuos. For the 
last two quotations there is no other source. Do we then apply the same argument 
as in the case of Proclus, and bring the life of the Cycle down to the age of the 
Comneni? Clearly not: (1) on account of the palpable loss of ancient literature 
between the times of Stephanus and Eustathius; (2) because the first quotation 
occurs in one of Eustathius’ great sources Athenaeus, and Athenaeus who exists 
largely in an epitome may have originally contained the other two ;* (3) because 
Eustathius, unlike Proclus, makes no overt statement about the survival of the 
Cycle, but fourthly and principally owing to the closing of the schools by Justinian. 
As long as ancient philosophy, fed by ancient mythology, was taught, so long there 
was no reason for the extinction of ancient epos, and it survived. But when 
Neoplatonism gave place to official Christianity, Moses took the place of Orpheus, 
and our First Parents supplanted Ovdpavos and T'7. The Cycle, having no merit 
but consecutiveness, quickly atrophied. 

If then Proclus’ credit on the main question is upheld, it would seem to follow 
that his wording in detail deserves attention ; for instance that v. 8 é« dsadopar 
TOLNT@Y TULTANPOVMEVOS Means, as it purports, ‘composed of various poets,’ not of 
a prose abstract of the poems of various poets; and v. 10 when he says Tov 
émrixov KUKXOU Ta Trotnuata Stagwketa: he does not mean a handbook containing 
the subjects of the Cycle is in existence, but the poems which form the Epic Cycle. 
The instances of the word «v«Xos applied to literature may be found in Monro or 
Schwartz, and I will not repeat all of them here. From them it appears that 
xuxdos was, as Aristotle knew, an ambiguous term: it applied (1) to literature 
which naturally covered a period or a long action (Ar. Post. An. 77 b 31 Ta émn 
xuxros ; Soph. E/. 171 ag % Tob ‘Opnpou roinots cyjpa Sia trod KUKdov, Athen. 
277 E éyape 5¢ LopoxrHs tH €mixnw@ xixrw. Surely the Attic bee did not sip 
from a manual), (2) to a selection or arrangement of literature (Agathias in 
Suid. s.v. cai Tov KiKXNOov TOV véwy éervypaupdtwv @v avTos cuvnkev ex TaV KaTa 
Katpov tomtav, (3) to a handbook. (Dionysius Milesius in Suid. s.v. «v«dov 
icropixov év BiBrias £.) There is no reason to confuse the uses, nor to make the 
last extinguish the first. The first, applied to the whole Tale of Troy (and more) 
in verse, was a grammarian’s term, descriptive of an already existing body of 
literature, which it was convenient so to classify. It does not imply an interference 


1 He quotes Aleman (1892. 45), Alcaeus (1902. 52), edpioxduevos EdpimlBeios KixAwy. 
Theopompus (1854. 18, 1863. 50), Callinus or Phile- 2 Similarly the grammarians Megalides (1594. 30) 
tas, the edition of Aristarchus (1885. 51), through and Philyllius, etc. (1571. 5), whom Eustathius cites 
third persons; Philoxenus (1570. 37) through the without authority, probably came from the scholia, 
scholia ; and, well for him, has the equivalent of more abundant in his day than they are now. 
oéferOa: about the Cyclops: 1850. 38 6 puexpl viv 
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with or adaptation of the original poems any more than the ’Apyaia, Méon, and 
Néa xwp@dia of the grammarians, or the Alexandrian IIXeuas. 

The discrepancies between Proclus’ abstract and the quotations of the Cycle 
on which the hypothesis of the existence of a manual called Ku«dos, after the 
disappearance of the Cycle, has been based, are examined in the next section. 


T. W. ALLEN, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 31. Nos. 2 and 3. 1907. 

Palaemon-Melkart, Louis Havet. On Plautus Rud. 161 ‘Hercules Opitulus’ is 
proposed for ‘Herculis socius’ of MSS. Observations on FPlautus (continued). 
On Capt. 920, Cas. 143, 230-1, 271, 313, 332, 347, 613, Crist. 88 (Ter. Andr. 392, Most. 
7179, Rud. 823), 95, 101, 111, 156, 531, 616, 744, the same. Zhe Argument of Achilles. 
Commentary on Aristotle Phys. vi. 9, by Theodorus Metochites d. A.D. 1332, C. E. Ruelle. 
Text and translation. Zhe ‘dosster’ of Gaudentius Donatist Bishop of Thamugadi, 
Paul Monceaux. Zunius Achilles ap. Non. 147. Louis Havet. Pro machaera turturem, 
Plaut. Bacch. 68, Ph. E. Legrand. Plautus appears to have misread rpvydva for rpéywva in 
his Greek original. Véelletus Paterculus, ii. 88. 2, Paul Lejay. Read ‘angusti clavi 
praemio contentus.’ Tertullian de Praescriptione Haereticorum xiliv. 4, P. de Labriolle. 
Plautus Captivi, Georges Romain. Notes on 184, 551 sgg. 612 (1. Quid agam), 928. 
On some eras employed by the Byzantines, Daniel Serruys. Zo what extent improvement ts 
possible in the text of Fortunatus, E. Rey. Critical discussion of nine passages. Laéin sclareia, 
Antoine Thomas. This is not the name of a musical instrument as generally supposed but 
of a plant ‘ clary,’ as explained in T. H. Key’s dictionary. The mistake may be due to a 
misprint in Georges. On a passage of the De Finibus, G. Rodier. On the well-known crux 
de Fin. iv § 50 regarding the sorites. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 35. No. 3. 1907. 

On some points in the biography of Statius, Giacomo Giri, 1. Date of Statius’s birth. His 
age when married to Claudia. 2. Date of his father’s death and of his own victory in the com- 
petition at Naples. 3. The cause of Statius’ removing to Naples. The year of his Capitoline 
defeat. 4. On the censure passed on Statius for publishing the Sz/vae. The question whether 
Quintilian (x. 3. 17) refers to Statius is discussed. Addenda to the Corp. J. L. (continued 
from vol. 34. p. 579), F. Eusebio. On the Herculaneum papyrus No. 817, Giovanni Ferrara. 
Neither the Bodleian nor the Neapolitan copy of the fragments of the so-called De dello 
Actiaco is complete. The writer intends to publish what more can be made out for the 
benefit of scholars. Dalmatian and Latin a propos of a recent publication, Clemente Merlo. 
Criticisms on M. G. Bartoli’s Das Dalmatische (5 vols.) published by the Vienna Academy. 
Note on Persius, 1. 58 sqq., Pietro Rasi. Reads in 60 ‘nec linguae, quantum sitiat canis 
Appula, tantae’ and understands ‘linguae tantae’ as plural. On ps.-Verg. Catalept. 1, 
Oreste Nazari. On another obscure epigram attributed to Virgil (Catalept. 11), Ettore De 
Marchi. Quintilian as flatterer, Augusto Balsamo. The eulogies of Domitian cannot be iron- 
ical. On the Poem of Lucretius, the same. It shows manifest traces of having been edited 
by another hand. Reviews: Bick’s Horazkritik seit 1880, Pietro Rasi. Amerigo Rivoiro’s 
La figura di Socrate in Aristofane, Ettore Bignone. Achille Parravicini’s Studio di Retorica 
sulle opere di Claudio Claudiano and Luigi Ceci’s Grammatica Latina ad uso delle scuole, 
Gaetano Curcio. F. Schubert’s Sophokles Oidipus Tyrannos, Angelo Taccone, A. Bersi’s 
Anabasis of Xenophon, Achille Cosattini. Joannes Helch’s Der Cratetis Mallotae studits 
— quae ad Iladem spectant, Augusto Balsamo. Summaries of Periodicals, Domenico 

assi. 


Mnemosyne. 35.3. 1907. 


H. T. Karsten, De Commenti Donatiani comp. et orig. (contd.). Scholia inserted by the 
editor, mainly in the Phormio commentary. His work on Phormio II. 3. The fourth class 
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of scholia. Van Leeuwen, Ad Aristoph. Ran. 186. The words of Photius and Suidas 
(on dvov moxas) suggest that “Oxvov wAoxai had been already suggested by Aristarchus. 
H. van Herwerden, Ad Procopium (contd.). Notes on the ’Avéxdora and Haury’s text. Van 
Leeuwen, Ad Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 501. J. Viirtheim, ‘O Airvaios péysoros xavOapos. On 
the tetradrachms of the city of Aetna appeared the scarabaeus, and the Athenians scoffed at 
the person (? Hiero) gut foetido ateucho ad nummos nout imperii uti statuerat. J. W. Bierma, 
De Ennti fragmentis. Based on Vahlen.? Deals with arrangement of fragments and, 
mainly, the text: ¢.g. 67 postquam sistit se fluuius, go se radits dedit apta foras lux (cp. 339 
nox stellis apta), 100 nist tu tam mi... das poenas (nisi almost = certe: cp. Ter. Andr. 663, 
Plaut. Stich. 269), 282 quae ferri puluis. v.L., Ad Arist. Ran. 1196 as ei ‘orparnynca, 
‘as (happy as) if...’ Both as and «ad were abbreviated to ¢. 


35-4: 1907. 

K. Kuiper, De Pirithoo fabula Euripidea. Defends against Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
the Euripidean authorship of the Pirithous. The Piraic inscription, the Schol. on Ores¢. 982, 
a gloss on which part of the schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 4.143 is founded, and Plutarch offer 
sufficient external evidence: internally, the metre, diction, and thought of the fragment’s 
point the same way. Under the last head the views of E. on the effect of training on man’s 
nature (Fragments 597, 598) and theology (Fragmm. 593, 594) are discussed. J. J. H., 
Ad Plutarchum. Quomodo adulator 4: read cuvexmimrovoay for oveur. J. C. Naber, 
Observ. de ture Romano (contd.). 97 De pignore legitimo. 98 Quomodo satisdatio euitetur. 
H. v. Herwerden, Platonica (contd.). On Republic, Timaeus, Critias. J.J. H., Ad Hor. ep. 
1. 16. 51. Read suspensos laqueos. H.T. Karsten, De Commenti Donatiani comp. et orig. 
(contd.). Additions by various magistri. Scholia where the sources are named or indicated 
by words like guidam. J.J.H., Ad Plutarchi de Trang. An.1. The words trav qvocxdy 
maGwv are the remains of a note on the next sentence, running something like 6 rod owyaros 
Koopos otx amadAdrra tov duvowov mabdv. S. A. Naber, Additamenta ad Cobeti operum 
conspectum, Addenda to article in Vol. 34, p. 430. 


Rheinisches Museum. 62. 3. 1907. 


F. Solmsen, Vordorisches in Lakonien. Epigraphic evidence for shortening of xara 
before other letters than dentals in Laconia: this, like the change of o between vowels to 
an aspirate, probably a relic of the pre-Dorian language. P. Wessner, Der Zerenzkommentar 
des Eugraphtus (contd.) 3. Relations between the a Mss. 4. Our Eugraphius MSS. represent 
a very small area—all seem traceable to Northern France, with Paris as the most southerly 
station. 5. Eugraphius. Terence MSS. text midway between Bembine and family 64. 
Summary : a the outcome of a commentary based on a Terence MS. which contained a 
combination of Eugraphian notes with those of the Commentum recens, 8 descendant: of a 
single MS. of Eugraphius, which can be traced to N. France. G. Friedrich, Zu Martial. 
Emends 1x. 47. 5, Xl. 49. 3, Sp. 4. 35 Vil. 47. 5, X- 5. 5, Vill. 30. 6; defends MSS. at xii. 52. 
g-10, the reading of PQw at xi. go. 3; explains i. 68, xiv. 189, Sp. 23 and ii. 20. 8. 
W.c ronert, Veue Lesungen des Didymospapyrus. E. Diehl, Das Signum. Adds to Momm- 
sen’s list many names which he claims to be signa (e.g. from ‘acclamations’ in epitaphs, 
greetings on goblets and rings). They denote membership of clubs of various kinds, taking 
their names from ¢.g. abstract ideas (Constantia, Concordia), gods and heroes, countries 
and places, etc. F. Ruhl, Die Makrobier des Lukianvs. Most of the statements as to 
the ages of famous personages due simply to calculations made by the author—for which 
purpose he uses a chronicle not quite the same as that of Eustathius, perhaps that of 
Thallos. E. Bethe, Die dorische Knabeniiebe. Puerorum amorem apud Doricos quidem 
cum institutis eorum militaribus arte cohaerere: credi enim amatorem uirtutem suam in coitu 
alteri inspirare posse: cf. eiomvyAas, etc. Miscellen: F. B., yma J. M. Stahl, Zu 
Thukydides, ii. §2. 4, Onxn simply sepulfura: cp. Plat. Rep. 427; - 39. 6 mavres yp 
means ‘all the democrats’ and the object of éréOevro is ‘the 4 Ra Pry : év TH move elvat 
‘enjoy full franchise.’ G. Cronert, Antmaduersiones in Photit fragm. Berol. G. Mercati, 
Eustathianum. The Laurentine Eustathius was sent to Rome by order of Clement VII 
sometime before May 16, 1536. See Rh. Mus. 62. 289 sgg. G. Némethy, Zur Cirss-Frage. 
The Ciris a forgery like the Culex: parallelisms to the pseudo-Tibulliana in both poems. 
P. Thielscher, Zu den Maniliushandschriften. A. Zimmermann, Zur Enstehung des Gentilna- 
mens des Dichters Plautus. Maccius an Oscan name, the Atellani originally performed 
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may not the Roman citizens who afterwards acted them 
T. Birt, xepadris als 


in Oscan and by Campanians : 
have called themselves (and their guild) by the name Maccit? 


Buchterminus. ‘ Roll.” L. Friedlander, Petronianum. A performance of the ‘ Banquet’ 
at the Russian court in 1751. 
Neue Jahrbticher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. 19. 7. 1907. 


A. Busse, Der Schauplatz der Kimpfe vor Troja. An investigation of Plin. N.H. 
5.33 and Strabo xill. 595, 597 suggests that in their time (or that of their sources) the 
Scamander (Mendere) flowed, as now, on the W. side of the plain and in its lower course 
presented much the same features as it does to day, being joined, not far from its mouth, by 
the Simois (Dumbrek-Tschai). The Homeric descriptions (e.g. A 497, where ér dpiocrepa 
is from Trojan standpoint) justify us in assuming that much the same was the case at the 
time when the poems arose. K. Dieterich, Romer—Romder— Romanen. The Eastern Empire : 
its lack of colonising instinct, its inorganic centralisation really centrifugal (that of Russia: the 
W. empire represents England), subservience of its art to the church, lyrics ruined by lack of 
romantic spirit. Yet it produced what Rome and Italy never produced, a popular epic. 
Its ecclesiastical art influenced N. Italy, its popular traditions and institutions S. Italy and 
Sicily. Fresh air brought into the cloisters by the conquest of Constantinople in 1204. 
Whilst the Franks could not long maintain their feudal state of Peloponnesus, Venice was 
more successful with the isles of the Archipelago: the Cretan popular poetry of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century represents an amalgamation of Greek and Latin elements, 
and paves the way for sound development of the new Greek literature. Anzeigen und 
Mitteilungen: H. Lechat’s Pythagoras de Rhégion and Phidias et la sculpture grecque, ete. 
noticed by W. Amelung, who in a Wachtrag on Studniczka’s article on the Tyrannicides (4V./. 
1906, PP. 545 59g. seems to think we really know nothing of the Antenor group; [lAarwy é 
épunvetas cai SiopOacews Xr. Mwpairov I. (Introd., Apology, Crito, Gorgias) favourably 
noticed by O. Apelt; L. Hahn’s Rom und Romanismus im griech-rém. Osten reviewed by 
K. Dieterich. ‘The main thing is that we have here a beginning—and one full of promise 
—of the treatment of a theme which offers still richer prospect for the later centuries, up 
to Justinian.’ 


19. 8. 1907. 

E. Zitelmann, Der Rhythmus des fiinffussigen Jambus. F. Bolte, Rhapsodische Vortrags- 
kunst. The question of the technique of those who recited the Homeric poems closely 
connected with that of their interpretation. The speech of Apollo in X 8 sgg., the Thersites- 
scene, and the beginning of H examined from this point of view show that the rhapsodists 
went far in giving dramatic form to their readings, breaking up the hexameters into longer 
or shorter cola in order to heighten the mimetic effect. All this clearest in the later parts 
of the work. P. Corssen, Zur Erklarung der Romeroden des Horaz. Odes III 3. Neither 
Augustus nor Antonius can have thought seriously of rebuilding Troy and transferring the 
seat of empire thither. Juno’s warning means really ‘ Avoid foreign influence : preserve the 
distinctive Roman character.’ Cp. Verg. Aen. 12. 827-8. This thought the outcome 
of the struggle between Augustus and Antony: the ode reflects that struggle and the civil 
wars in general more closely than has yet been understood. As forthe first stanzas, a careful 
analysis of the previous ode (where si/entio of 1. 25 means ‘avoidance of glory,’ and the 
reference is ultimately to Maecenas) shows that they refer to Cato of Utica. O. Harnack, 
Zum hundertsten Geburtstag F. T. Vischers. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: W. Helbig’s Les 
immeis athéniens and Zur Geschichte des rom. Equitatus reviewed by Lammert, who whilst 
welcoming the work of one who is a master of the archaeological material and has used all 
that was available, combats his view that the Greek and Roman ‘knights’ were at first simply 
mounted hoplites, who rode to the ficld of battle and there dismounted, remounting only to 
retire or to pursue the routed enemy. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1907. 
July. R. Richter, De ratione codicum Laur. Plut. 69, 2 e¢ Vatic. 126 in extrema 
Thucydidis historiarum parte (S. Widmann), favourable. E. Hohmann, //ato ein Vorganger 
Kants ? (J. Kaufsen), favourable. Directed against Natorp’s Platos Ldeenlehre. P. Foucart, 
Etude sur Didymos d’apres un papyrus de Berlin (W. Cronert), favourable. F. Gaffiot, 
Ecqui fuerit si particulae in interrogando latine usus and Le subjonctif de Subordination en 
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Latin (H. Blase), favourable of both. W. Altmann, Dye rémischen Grabaltire der 
Kaiserzeit (C. Watzinger). ‘A rich collection of material hitherto imperfectly known.’ V. 
Ussani, Za guestione e la critica del cost detto Egesippo (C. Weyman), favourable. 


10 July. P. Gardner, 4 Grammar of Greek Art (B. Graef), very favourable. 
H. Schmidt, Jona. Line Untersuchung zur vergletchenden Religionsgeschichte (C. Fries), 
favourable. B. Powell, Erichthonius and the three daughters of Cecrops (H. Steuding). 


P. Foucart, Sénatus-Consulte de Thisbé (H. Gillischewski), favourable. 
Erklarende Anmerkungen zu Arrians Cynegeticus (E. Pollack), favourable. 
incendtis urbis Romae aetate imperatorum (R. Pohl). 
the material.’ 


17 July. 


QO. Githling, 
P. Werner, De 
‘ Gives a short and clear collection of 


Thucydides erkl. von J. Classen. 6. Band (Book VI). 3. Aufl. von J. Steup 
(P. Widmann). H. Francotte, Ze pain a@ bon marché et le pain gratuit dans les cités grecques 
(H. Gillischewski), very favourable. E. K. Rand, A Harvard Manuscript of Ovid, 
Palladius and Tacatus (Ed. Wolff). P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-romische Kultur in thren 
Bezichungen zu Judentum und Christentum (Soltau). ‘ Deserves a warm welcome.’ 

24 July. Bacchilide, Zpinice, ditirambi e frammenti, di A. Taccone (J. Sitzler), favour- 
able. Guil. Schroeter, De Simonidts Cet melici sermone quaestiones (L. Weber), favourable. 
J. Bick, Horazkritth sett 1880 (J. Haussner), favourable. C. Hosius, De imitatione scrip- 
torum Romanorum imprimis Lucani (Helm), very favourable. Movum Testamentum Graece 
et Latine, cur. E. Nestle and Movum Testamentum Latine, cur. E. Nestle (W. Soltau), 
favourable of both. X. Hirth, De Gregorit Nazianzeni orationibus funebribus (}. Draseke), 
favourable. 

7 Aug. J. Engel, Ethnographisches zum Homerischen Kriegs- und Schiitzlingsrecht 
(Chr. Harder), favourable on the whole. W. Bernhardt, De adlitterationis apud Homerum 
usu (J. Sitzler), favourable. G. Kazarow, Zur Geschichte der sozialeg Revolution in Sparta 
(Schneider), favourable. J. Sundwall, De institutis rei publicae Atheniensium post Aristotelis 
aetatem commutatis. I. (Schneider), very favourable. Ciceronis orationes pro Sex. Roscio, 
de imperio Pompet, pro Cluentio, in Catilinam, pro Murena, pro Caelio, rec. A. C. Clark 
(J. Tolkiehn), favourable. J. J. Hartman, Amadecta Tacitea (Ed. Wolff), favourable on the 
whole. Reprinted from Mnemosyne. Fr. v. Duhn, Pompejt, eine hellenistische Stadt in 
Italien (H. Belling), rather unfavourable. A/é/anges H. d’Arbots de Jubainville (A. Holder). 
A collection of dissertations on Celtic literature and history in honour of the veteran Celtic 
philologist. 

14 Aug. Guil. Deecke, De Hectoris et Aiacts certamine singulari (Chr. Harder), rather 
unfavourable. V. Costanzi, Saggio di Storia Tessalica. I. (Schneider), favourable. 
Kern, De epigrammate Larisaeo commentariolus (H. Steuding). A. Rahm, Uber den zusam- 
menhang zwischen Chorliedern und Handlung in den erhaltenen Dramen des Sophokies (und 
Euripides) (H. Draheim), favourable on the whole. G. Bohnenblust, Bettrage zum Topos 
mepi pirias (A. Bonhoffer), very favourable. P. Linde, De Epicuri vocabulis ab optima 
Atthide alienis (Helbing), favourable. C. O. Thulin, Deze etruskische Disziplin. 1. Die 
Biitslehre. 1. Die Haruspicin (H. Steuding), very favourable. C. O. Thulin, /talische 
sakrale Poesie und Prosa (H. G.), very favourable. KE. Rosenberg, Zu Horas und Cicero 
(K. Loeschhorn), favourable. Clemens Alexandrinus, herausg. von O. Stahlin. 1. Protrep- 
ticus und Paedagogus. II. Stromata I.-VI. (J. Draseke), very favourable. 

28 Aug. Fr. Cumont et E. Cumont, Studia Pontica. I. Voyage d’exploration 
archéologique dans le Pont et la petite Arménie (P. Goessler), favourable. A. Malinin, Hat 
Dorpfeld die Enneakrunos-Episode bei Pausanias tatsachlich gelost oder auf welchem Wege 
kann diese gelist werden? (W. Dorpfeld), unfavourable. J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder 
in Griechenland. Il. Von Kynoskephalae bis Pharsalos (R. Oehler), very favourable. 
G. Kropatscheck, De amuletorum apud antiquos usu capita duo (L. Denbuer), ‘A useful 
piece of work.’ R. Sabbadini, J codia’ Milanesi del De Offictis di Cicerone. Senecas 
‘Though intended for schools 1s 

Tacita opera, rec. J. Miiller. Ed. maior, 
Ed. altera (E. Wolff). Spruchworterbuch, 
Lief. 21, 22 (Fr. H.), favourable. 


Apokolokyntosis, herausg. von A. Marx (W. Gemoll). 
useless for them, being without a commentary.’ 
vol. II. Historias et opera minora continens. 

herausg. von Fr. v. Lipperheide. 
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. W. H. Goodyear : 


. P. Baur: 


. C. D. Curtis : 


. J. Six: 


. F. Studniczka: More on the shrines on the Kitharodos-reliefs. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


American Journal of Archaeology. Part 2. 1907. 
. C.R. Morey: The arming of an Ephebe on a Princeton vase. 


(Two plates and cut.) 
Publishes an early B. F. amphora shewing the official arming of an ephebos in the sixth 


century ; most monuments with this subject are of later date. [There does not appear to 
be much in the scene depicted to differentiate it from ordinary arming. ] 
Alice Walton: An unpublished Amphora and an eye-Cylix signed by Amasis in the 
Boston Museum. (Two plates ; two cuts.) 

Publishes an amphora from the Bourguignon collection, shewing Amasis at his best ; the 
subjects are the rape of the Delphic tripod and Thetis bringing the armour to Achilles. 
Also a fragment of a kylix, the only one known by this artist. 

The discovery by Prof. G. Giovannoni of curves in plan concave to 
the exterior in the fagade of the temple at Cori. (Nine plates.) 

Discusses curvilinear refinements in the architecture of this temple, shewing that they 
contravene the received view of optical corrections by means of convex curves, and con- 
sequently disprove Penrose’s theories. The use of concave curves in more recent buildings, 
such as Pisa Cathedral, is also discussed. 

A. W. van Buren: An inscription of the charioteer Menander. (Cut.) 
An inscription supposed to be a memorial tablet of Menander’s successes in A.D. 15. 
Pre-Roman antiquities of Spain. (14 cuts.) 

Summary of recent discoveries, describing objects in British Museum and Louvre, 

including potteryjof quasi-‘ Aegean’ character. 
Coins from Asia Minor. (Plate.) 

An account of coins collected in 1904 from Cilicia, etc. 
Archaeological Discussions, July-Dec. 1906, ed. J. M. Paton. 
Bibliography of archaeological books, 1906, ed. J. M. Paton. 


Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts. 


Nealkes. (Onecut.) 
Discusses Nealkes as a miniature-painter compared with Protogenes as a master of 


large style. 
(Cut.) 


Supplementary note to paper in vol. xxi, correcting statements about the temple at 
Delphi. 


xxll. Heft 1. 1907. 


3. E. Petersen: Perthenon and Opisthodomos. 

Disputes some points in Michaelis’ explanation of the latter term (Jahrbuch, xvi. p. 24) 

and discusses the use of the term in literature and inscriptions. 
4. E. Maass: The contest over Temesa. 

Discusses what is known of the temple of Hera Lakinia, the springs of Leuka, the 
painting described by Pausanias (vi. 6. 11) of the story of Euthymos, and the poem of 
Callimachus on his conversion into a hero, pointing out what light they throw on the con- 
test between Euthymos and Alybas over Temesa. 

Anszeiger. 


Quarterly, vol. i, p. 95.—F. Haverfield and G. Macdonald. Greek Coins at Exeter. 
writers examine the composition of the various hoards of Greek coins aileged to have been 


(1) Excavations in Numantia. A. Schulten. (13 cuts.) 

(2) Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, December meeting. (Five cuts.) 
(3) Notices. 

(4) Bibliography. 





NUMISMATIC. 


Part 2. 1907. 
Some Notes on Coins attributed to Parthia. 


Numismatic Chronicle. 


Sir H. Howorth. Compare Classical 


The 
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dug up at Exeter in the nineteenth century, and show that such finds must have been due to 
hoaxes or frauds. ‘Greek Coins or other non-Italian coins from the Mediterranean, whether 
minted during the Roman Empire or in earlier days, are very uncommon in Britain,’ and 
many supposed instances of the finding of such coins prove, on investigation, to be 
unfounded: in such a case are the ‘numerous Greek coins’ of Verulam, the ‘ Carthaginian’ 
coins of Bath, and a Worcester hoard of Greek coins which was ‘ purposely buried by an 
archaeological lady.—P. H. Webb. Zhe Coinage of Carausius. The second part of the 
monograph begun in the previous number of the Numismatic Chronicle: it consists of 
descriptions, 493 in number, arranged in tabular form under the mints of London and 
Colchester.—Sir John Evans has a note (pp. 272 f.) on some silver coins of Carausius with 
the inscription RENOVAT. ROMAN. which he suggests may mean ‘ Renovatio Romanorum 
Numorum,’ such pieces being, possibly, called Romani. His remark that ‘in early mediaeval 
times there was a gold coin called the “ Romanatus” or “ Romaninus”’ hardly, however, 
supports or illustrates his contention, because the coin in question—a gold ‘ bezant ’—was 
not named from ‘ Rome,’ but from one of the Byzantine Emperors who bore the name 
‘Romanus.’ So, ‘ Michalati’ were called after an Emperor Michael and ‘ Manulati’ from 
an Emperor Manuel. There is a bare possibility, it is further suggested, that the puzzling 
exergual mark R S R ‘might be interpreted ROMANUS SIGNATUS RUTUPIAE.’ 


Journal international d’archéologie numismatique. Vol. ix. Part 4. 1906. 


The whole of this part is taken up by Svoronos’s descriptive account, with four plates, 
of the numismatic acquisitions of the National Museum of Athens during the year 1905-6. 
Excavations at Delos have especially enriched the collection, notably in the Athenian series 
and in the Roman Republic coins of the time of M. Antonius. 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 2. 1907. 


F. Gnecchi. Descriptions of Imperial coins.—G. Dattari. Muova teorta sulle monete 
Romane a’orichalcum e det sistemit monetari di Augusto e di Nerone. The conclusions arrived 
at are :—the relation between copper and orichalcum was as 48 to 64 and not 7 to 12. 
Coins of orichalcum have a higher value than those of copper. The systems of Augustus 
and Nero are not semi-uncial. The coins of bronze which at present are classified as ‘ semis’ 
and ‘quadrans’ belong to three divisions called ‘libella,’ ‘sembella,’ and ‘teruncius.’ 


T =the uncia ; jj, the sextans.—L. Correra. Ripostigio di denari republicani di Roma. 


Revue numismatique. Part 2. 1907. 


G. Seure. Vouvelles monnates de Kabylé de Thrace.—Froehner. Les monnaies coloni- 
ales de Corinthe. On coins bearing the names of Duumviri. If the size of the Jian permits, 
the two magistrates (till the reign of Claudius) both place their names on the coin, but two 
varieties of the coin are struck, on which the order of the two names is varied ; thus, on one 
variety the magistrate A stands first, and B second ; on the other variety B has the first place 
and A the second. Where there is not room for both names on the same coin, two varieties 
are struck, one signed by A alone, the other signed by B alone.—E. Gohl. Usine monttaire 
et fonderie celtique @ Szalacska (Hongrie). The find includes some Celtic coins and dies used 
for making such coins (Plates III-VI).—Review, from the numismatic side, of V. Chapot’s 
‘La Province romaine proconsulaire d’Asie,’ by Dieudonné. 

WaRWICK WRoTH. 
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